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ONCE A WEEK. 


$ 

VOLUNTEER DAY IS 1803. 


iMf; (my friend Mr. 

C'buries Ki-wne hna 
drawn an initial K F 
and tiierefore I 
must use it, or I 
should have liked to 
l»Fgiu respectfully 
with His Gracious 
Majesty Jfsoorge the 
Third reviewed Vo- 
lunteera in Hyde 
Park on the 26th 
and this 28th of 
October, 1808. I 

thought, the other 
day, while every- 
body waa talking 
aSmut the glorious 
Bight of last Satur¬ 
day, that it would 
be interesting, and, 
what is much bet¬ 
tor* a i ruining, to 
tiLm book t«i the record* of the King’s Reviews, 
and see whether fifty-seven yeara make arty re¬ 
markable difference in the eiretiinatances under 
which a Sovereign of Ragland calls Englishmen to 
arm them*c]ves and Imm the quickest way of 
destroying Frenchmen. 

That year, 1H03, waa a busy one, We were not 
at actoai war with our friend Napoleon when it 
began, 3nit liefnrc it was half through we were com- 
milted to a tremendous struggle, The Addington 
QMiidwy in uflaCe, Irtltthp 1L Doctor's' * 1 * Ministry 
was not considered ft atrong one, and people w44 
that it mu ft go out when any grand crash came. 

* AiUEanpt-Hii'i. folki-r ha4 h Drater* aud hi* own 

i tlMtJtH-t W'lLri -M 11 IJSl - t V Li .Lt |lPr Il'mL-iI! uE, |>Llt t.JLL L ll*xnu ilf 

Bi Tbe Onclnr " w^s finally *411 xod, fo thrrojiteEaW* itattnuui 

by iklaijl! cf n r|i^'-L.iLiLdi nluEttiiiiftfl, hfil U-.umti lei UIhH rTnVi 
in |.inEiwpirtiii (ho ■ hcboel for Sui'ortal/' In a debateLn lIw 

I - lii li J--I : -. Stic ii I a N t wtui Lurid been Jxikllijr :i deal of 

fun st tiio E'amsisr, pnKwdod to quote Uiq Hugh ah v^rn-i- w 


Lord Hawkeabuiy (the Foreign SecntaiyL and 
I^oid and Lord Cwitlereftghp were also in 

fijfice r Outbade were Pit^ and Foi, ami Lufd 
Grenville—all strong metii—but the people looked 
to Pittp in cilhc War should come, just oft the 
|x'o]»le looked n short time ago ta another minister 
—extremely like him, as far as the initial gora— 
and in each case the people lucked the right 
way* However, war came, but the Ministry did 
not tum out* though the Doctor made proposals to 
Mr. Pitt to take office. Fitt knew his own vain**, 
and had no idea ot being ;l doctor 1 * assistant. He 

would COlne in as head of tli*> firm, nr not at olL 

The medical ministry held on, somehow,, until 
May in the following year, when the heaven bom 
William came in for the ra&fc of his life, ntifortii- 
fiAttly a very abort term, Pitt, FoJC h and Nelseti, 
ail went down nearly together. 

The Uncle of hri Nephew was hy no means s<i 
|tolite as is the Nephew of Ids Unde. Napoleon 
Was exceedingly arrogant jnnt then, insulting tS j■.■ 
British Lion whenever he had a chance, saying that 
England, single-handed, could do nothing against 
Franco^ and idling bin newupapr-rs with all kindn 
of aotl-English matter. He had Jnagnilicetit 
armies and a powerful ileet. and he was always 
making additions to \rnth, though he penisted in 
raying that he was doing nothing of the kind, 
and declaring that England wanted war, net he. 
Perhaps it would have been letter to have !h’- 
Lieved him, and not to have armed, but our 
fat hrm and uncles thought otherwise* 

Parliament had met in the November of the pre¬ 
ceding year, and the debates Lad been very lu- 
tcresting, Witli such men to s]«:ak os Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan* Canning, and Wilberforee, and nthi-m 
whose names every schoolboy reuieminers (try him. 
Paterfamilias he is just home fur the holidays*— 

of Humid’- A'."! «mu ft, ikiid L.lllL uueL a uupavJ- hjvm 

U|HA tlj? |Xrlj ljJ [ 11:1 l tn' W^n j 

,a I d a not llksthrt, M,“ 

that thcueofarLti ttiff iiiaxifl wu L.Tandt4 Bfsm him. 
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make him comfortable), the diEKusatens wek 
iiiie]y to b& worth reporting and one- only" i^grEb 
that the wonderful murhin^ called the Gallery, 
wu then bo iinpcrteei h In comparison with what it 
1 a no*, when oratory is so rare. But although the 
M in inter* bad been exposed to coimteut question¬ 
ing, and several hot debates had arisen upon the 
state o( the Continent and our own want of adequate 
detemx% the fatal sign of certain w4T WAS not 
given until the Bill of March, when the King sent 
the House a it wu brief and to the 

purpose, and the answer was an instant veto of 
Ten Thouaand Seamen, 

Not much tim« was Sort. On M the very next 
Sunday of all 11 our Ambassador, Lord Wkit- 
vorth^ attended a Court at the Tuiieriea {which 
u**d then to he spelt with an " h hh in it), and the 
First Conan], in the presence of two hundred 
]>tople p tliua addressed the Englishman : 

iA Bo you want to go to war/* 

- vNo h M retficmded the calm English nobleman ; 
■■ on the contrary, we are too sensible of the 
advantages c>f peace_ tp 

Thereu|wn the Uncle of hia Nephew Hew into A 
Satanic rags. 

‘♦The English want war; but if they are the 
first to draw the sword, I will not be the first to 
theath* it. They don't resect treaties.” 

fjord Whitworth was, of course,, too high-bred a 
gentleman to burst out laughing at the idea of a 
Naj<iJeon talking about keeping treaties, aud was 
Huiiidently decorous in his reply to our rude Uncle. 
The latter broke out again : 

*■ What are you arming fort I tell you that 
von nuy destroy Frajjci?, but you cAunot frighten 

Ur- P * 

There was some more of this hind of thing, 
which Lord Whitworth duly reported to hia chief 
at homer H became more and more clear that 
the tight was coming.. When in Emperor of 
France makes pointed remarks at a reception, the 
knapsacks are all but packed—we have seen 
Etuacthing of that in our time. But when he 
grows abusive, ambassadors order the laundresses 
to send home those shirts. 

The 21st of March was the anniversary of the 
Battle uf Alexandria. 3f you will go into St. 
J amt as Park, you will see a Turkish gam on a 
btautiriil carriage, with sphinxes and other 
Ljyptuao omajnents- The gun passer! from French 
hand* to English, and Other English bands placed it 
ui that corner cm this day. On the l lth p Bonaparte, 
while driving Ln * carriage and femr, wsa thrown 
out at Bt. Cloud* hut not much hurt- I wonder 
whether our fathers aud uncles,, when they ho aril 
(he otvTB., aoid anything about Ms neek h aud put 
ar>v sort ol participle Lnsi&re the notm p and wished, 
l fear it is possible, item what one know* of their 
Sima and nephews. 

The a came the crash. The ambassadors of the 
two countries, hurrying home, cross each Other, 
ami an tinder in Council eumes out h for granting 
General Reprisals, aud SL for every scainiui. And 
T**xt day K the 13th May. 1S03, comes the Prl;m- 
ilatlon of WaB. Plow to unto certain points 
in it. 

King George hegp to contrast the liberal com- 
tnrreiAJ spirit of England with the spirit of France 



in such matters. The King calls attention to 
Napoleon's military occupation of Holland, to his 
violation of the liberties of Bwitzerland, and to his 
territorial annexations in Italy. Unr Sovereign 
states that Napoleon is thrcituning the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, His Majesty remarks 
upon Napoleon's having made attempts to shackle 
the preas of England. I really feel bound to 
repeat that l am writing concerning ISQ3-. 

War Is declared^ and both parties go to work in 
carua&t. Napoleon,. in a very scoundrelly fashion,, 
“detains 11 the English who bad been residing in 
France, 11,000 of them, and I 300 in Holland, ad 
act which zs fool Lab os well as wicked, for it 
Id homes the hatred of England against him. to a 
degree not easily conceivable, Thu King of Eng¬ 
land declines entering the war as King of Hanover, 
and that province surrender* to Mortier—there 
waa no saving it. On tbs other hand our ships 
dash at the French colonics, and take them one 
after the other, and we make the sea no asiu place 
for French vessel*. Parliament strengthens the 
hands of Government, and what opposition is 
made to the conduct of Minister* i* borne down in 
the Lords by a majority ol 142 to 10 (the Earl of 
Lerby one ol the teis) t aud in the Commons by a 
majority of 393 to 67 {iLr, p afterwards Earl Grey, 
Fox, and Whitbread three of the 67 J T and Twelve 
Millions of War Taxes are granted. An army of 
reserve, of 30,000 men, in planned, and it ifl not 
to go Olit ot the country ; but an army of nearly 
eight times that number springs up voluntarily, as 
yon shall see. There is a bill, too, for rawing a 
buy en mruwie in case of invasion, The country is 
ruuieti. London given in its OBHiirance of support 
to Government, Aud tho Common CoimciJ raises 
S00 men. The merchants meet on the Boyal 
Exchange, and do not talk at all in the tone of 
I*ord Overstone T but are ready “to stand or fail 
with their King and country.” Lloyd's raioea a 
noble subscription, and, as m the days of tho Pre¬ 
tender, tho City—not then tho sham it is now 
% T oted— +i pronounced n lor England, aud with 
tremendous effect, Sad P indeed, was the contrast 
abroad, Napoleon, closed the ports, and ruined 
ths traders, and while English merchaute were 
pouring out their goEd to be tranumuted into Steel 
and lead, thirty wtetobed Hamburgh m^fchants cut 
their throats in one week. 11 Bes batfukUi:^' said 
Napoleon, when charged with one of his crimes. 

Parliament was content to leave the war to the 
Ministers, and woe prorogued on the 12th August, 
the King being hugely cheered by the excited 
people on his way to aud from the House, The 
Volunteer movement had now spread all over the 
country, and everywhere there was drill, patient, 
Earnest, vigorous, just snuh as has been going oa t 
to the hu-nour of the mauhuud of England, for 
several nioutlis [jiwt. I must apeak of resulte 
only'—the mochiuery by wMch such result* are 
brought about is under the eyes of oil of ua. It 
wsa arranged that th.E King should rtnew tlm 
Volunteers, or ratlior so many of thejm os could bu 
brought together in London. Tbcru were to l>e 
two review days, one for the Loudon men, the 
other for Westminster, Lambeth, and Southwark, 

Everybody will have read ths ** Times 11 ol iaat 
| Saturday. Com poru-Livcly tew arc uuw livbg wlio 
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read the * + Times" m the morning of the 26th 
October, 1603, for fifty'Seven year* make* awful 
g^|M in households, Still, there may be some who 
n uiemher being told to road out with p|Jtr 
emphasis and due discretion the Lead my Article 
of the day: Those who did so road an follows : 

“ This day will ofldr one of tba noblest and 
most exhilarating spectacles that can possibly be 
exhibited to an honest end patriotic Briton." 

And the now aged reader may recollect that* 
after some manly and thoughtful remark* upon the 
subject of the national demonstration, the writer 
proceed! to say : 

ib Ir that PnEauwruoua Mjjt, BoifAnm. 

COULD SEE THE SIGHT, WllT AH AWFUL UES^OH 
HE MIGHT LEARlf, ir 

But be could net see it, mud would not learn it in 
print, and no we bad to beat it into him for several 
years thence following; and having made the 
final impression upon him about this time of year 
in 1BJ 5, we permitted him to con, it over in privacy 
and comfort for the rest of his life. It was a 
chivalrous way of treating a foul and bloody- 
minded burglar ; and it may be a question 
whether, in the interests of humanity, similar 
treatment of a similar criming should such a one 
arise, will be held to be just. However, on with 
our notes. 

The “Times" of that day if not a large paper. 
Pour aide* only ; and though a respectable sheet, 
not ah imposing one. It has but fifty-nine 
advertisements. They are not lively. The Two 
Original Invisible Girls are announced as included 
in the Grand Hal non of Arts and llhistrieus Men* 
Wigiey'a Royal Promenade Rooms, Spring Gardena 
Admifcfurm to the inviiilrilitiefl, baira^crowii by 
day* three shillings at nights w that they might 
have been spirits like those of the Rapping 
Jugglers, and performed best in the dark. Mr. 
Richardson, at the hotel under the Little Piazza, 
Covcut Garden, bilk'd a line green turtle that 
day, doubtless for the Volunteers, A person of 
Character and Connexions (with some interest) 
wanted to meet a gentleman desirous to retire 
from office. Honour, secrecy and 5QOOL are 
among the advertiser's qualifications. 1 wonder 
what came of it* Instead of the column of duo 
print 1 q which oil sorts of nobodies proclaim their 
conjugal and funeral happinesses, there is but a 
single announcement of a marriage, “ MU* 
Deiacon, of Wiggon Hall, near Watford, M is married. 
] tm$t she has had a happy life. There is a 
second leading article* eon tain in g very sensible 
conned as to what we should do with Domingo, 
when the French were expelled. Then we have tho 
tittle bits of news. Firing h» been beard at Beal, 
Preparations were be mg made for a Secret Expe¬ 
dition, mid S>r. Addington hud hud a long inter¬ 
view with Lord St. VLucent. The rest of the paper is 
occupied chiefly with Volunteer news of all kinds, 
an da very mercilessly long address to the fores : ths 
writer, "Edgar, 11 taking immense pains to prove to 
them that Butin parte really means to come. It is 
explained, I am happy In flay, that the Cbebea 
FtTihiyiiLTH have pknty of prayers read to them, 
though the contrary had been maliciously stated. 
Commendation of a tradesman's club at Dover, 
for drinking to rata in ridicule of Mr. CubLctt, And 


for burning his bonks ; and ft paragraph thanking 
God that neither the King nor th* people want a 
Minister from Brook ea’a or Newmarket, and that 
a mad might have talents (contrary to Jacobin 
notions) without being a swindler or a sharper : 
mark the departing Age of }* rtO FI all ties, and cu¬ 
riously contrast with the honourable and manly 
tone of the paper generally. This was the * L Tunes 
of Volunteer'day, 1603 ; and when I have added 
that it notice* with approbation the performance 
of JJ Henry Y./ p at Covent Garden, overnight, the 
patriotic character of the play, and John Kemble's 
acting being ite principal merits—and* for the 
further delectation, of theatrical readers, have said 
that at Drury Lane that night Were performed the 
^Mjuritga IWvuise" (Lathe is a hravs river), and 
"Fortune's Frolic" (which lumvtah and that at 
Cofvent Garden there vh the opera of tB* 
“Cabinet," with Mr. Eraham, and the “Irish 
Widow*" I may come on to my notes of the 
Review. 

No* n o — one thing mere. Will not the Ladies 
like to know that the 14 Hiding Habits of that day 
were made with Jniliiary stomachers 11 f which is 
described as a just “ compliment from the Fair to 
those who defend them." The Italic* are those of 
the compositor of 16U3, who, I suppose, has Long 
since censed to "justify." 

And now for tbc story of the Review of so 
many of the 370,945 Volunteers as could bo 
brought into Hyde Park in that memorable 
October, 

Ai early m seven o'clock severs] of the corps 
entered the Park at the Gresvenor and Hyde Park 
Corner Gates. By eight o'clock all the corps stood 
assembled in close column of companies, in and 
behind the right of Its own ground. A quarter¬ 
master, with tlis camp colour-men of each corps, 
wait on the ground at raven, and one of them 
belonging to each corps attended at the dif¬ 
ferent gate* to conduct hi* regiment to its 
proper point. As the corps proceeded to their 
different stations, each marched with its right in 
front, fkO that when it arrived at the proper point 
the right division stood on tbc ground it was to 
occupy in the line, and the other divisions were in 
close column behind it. The ad vantage of this 
arrangement was, that all the corps could* without 
the slightest confusion, deploy into line a* soon 
a* the signal was given.. -'Soon after nine o'clock, 
a signal gun, a 13-puiinder, was fired, and the 
gen end lino was formed by deploying to the 
left. The line? was formed at close ranks. 
The ranks were thou extended* and tbu officers 
advanced in front. The corps that hod guns 
stationed them on their right. The deploying into 
line, the forming clo*c ranks, and tbe subsequent 
opening of tho rnsib, were executed with the 
greatest precision r 

The Lari of Harrington, who Commanded the 
line, was on the ground by eight, as wore Major- 
Generals Finch* Bunard (do you remember 

Sir Arthur and Sir Hairy* Sir Harry nml Sir Huph* 
Em*, cack-a-doQiJkj eoek-a-duodJe, cgfk-a-doudla¬ 
the ; 

Sir Art liar *rvs a pilhiftt fcniphl s but far the other Iwa, 

Sinp, cDck-a-dLiodl^ cock-if doodle, tock-iHlMKile" 
ilw ^ 
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l^ii. ami t'\t/iroy. AI^Ltt nine, the Commander- ■ 
ijiUid from Hyde Far* Curlier, with th& | 

r™ Uamlirtclga, anil their aidnE-de-camp, 
Tktncaiiie %\uz lJuki; of CkunWrliimd, in his lAJi% 
Dn^*on mulonxi. A few m unites befura ten^ 
i l^poaihW innmini^ the King, and the whuk 
trm y ftkouW^rttl arm a. King (ic-orgo came in Ids 
private tarrm^e T with Central the Duke of Kent, 
ami Fuldingfriu Volunteer the Duke of Claroncn. 

1 He came at the gate at Kenaiikgtuii, where Hia 
itaje&ty muuntfii liu charger, anti rude forward, 

^ preceded by the Lite Guards and the Royal 
/ jmjoms with four led horsed, elegantly oapaii- 
^ int-d in ca| tar isema that were not odious. I Is 
w-a*i ftttendril by the Princes, and followed by 
<hietn l/harl-otte, and Princesses Augusta and 
J^IizihEth, in an open carriage, Frincesaes Sophia 
an 1.1 Mary, and tho PriuecBa of Clouceater, also 
tiiSiiO, Opposite thfl entrance of Kenaingtou 
t Ardens the Kang was mot by his son of York 
-“tnnl a brilliant following. He was joined by the 
I'lL-nib Princes, ifondieur and the Princes dc 
i c+r.d>, de Bourbon, and do Bern, on horseback— 
rl^tu sting the whole English assemblage, no duubt, 
but rvjuLcLru' in Anything that promised inaaehief 
t-f thr-ir friend the First Consul and hi* revolu¬ 
tionary fntmla* Th*™, ton, rede the gallant 
Umnmmei, 

A Faint c of twenty-OHO gun* from tho Artillery 
C’ompanV aikELOkinctd tho King's entrance to the 
Park. a red a seootad cannon ills arrival at the 
et-utre sd tlie line. The sainted, the 

Ci -rpa presented arms, and the bands played the 
yationid Anthem. A third cannon, and the 
riirji .1 ahuulde rtd asirl then, supported arena. The 
Khig tlioik prooredoil to the rigttt of the lino, 
and parted along from right to left, eath eorp^s 
tarrying amis as Has Majeaty arrived near the 
n^ht of tho corps. While thu King passed along 
tli- front iho miLiic played a variety of martial 
tun e.F. 

Tho grandest j*art of the spectacle was when 
tL* King descended the hill to reposs, at the 
"end" of th* ^cq>cntinB {the re|>ort say* Hi the 
ht>l to til,' n but 3. aLtp|i«LisiD that is to he translated a* 
ahrrreb to the Cor[j£ On the kit or the line,, which 
wer* stationed along the footway to Kensington 
Gardens, with tlieir front toward* tho water, By 
this timo an October fog had partially rUen P and 
the* wh ■ i]u process-ion and the immense crowd cam® 
w« ]l into might* ik The d'-iEtf, 11 aaya the 

ivjrfvrtcr of tlirt day h " was grand beyond deacrip- 
ii«.-ia, JT ami he then of course endeavours to de- 
sorilkO it, and decidedly proves his case so far 
;v* be was personally concerned. Out the ii^ 
niriconce of the sight. Twelve Thousand Armed 
lu presence of their Kin^ was the real 

giandedr. 

(_>n th-e signal of a seventh gun* volleys wejre 
firtfl by bi-tttaLi^ns from centre to flank*, and on 
the: eighth there went up three tremendon* and 
nntnimi^ui cheers, amid the waving of hats, haudn, 
and k^rchivf^i, and "(ioj Save tho King" from all 
t.h^ bamla went ouct more throbbihg into tho air. 

A ninth gun, and the corps wheeled backward* ou 
their left by divi^ion^ aJid having passed His Ma- 
ELL the prescribed orJi?r, proceeded toquarter*. 
Tliii was about half-part ou€ p and the King and 


hia party went l>y fEotEcn How to |L Buckingliaiffl 
Houae," hilluweil by the crowd, whose aroused 
( national sympathies broke OEtt hilo iuecuaaut ajui 
; enormous shifting. It i* that no accidents 

| occurred. The rcjiorh dwells upon the fact, that 
: the multitude waa vastly swelled by accumi> 
i tatioua from the country, everybody iai a cirdo 
of twenty mdes having gathered, find (+ many 
persons lh having eoine - ^as much as one hundrsd 
mile* ” to be present. Tha ^'circle rt of Saturday 
was widened, thanka to certain dijkgocsl Hats of 
iron. 

The second review, on the next day but one, 
paraded a larger :nLimiter of nmu, and though thu 
fog—(eipreidy sent by Bonaparte, who 

"Madfi Ika quartena lo-af and Ladvlit^ rise, 

And filled the butchers" shops wkb large blue flics ir ) 

—was very gloomy and scowling, it gave way in tha 
; preac!nc& of Brktish valour, mud the day was as 
. splendidly vuinenfiil as its predecessor Son 
Erodcriek hatl hss father's order* to convey to the 
Volunteers the expression q-f their King* highest 
approbation mud heartfelt satisfaction, and thu 
words of ike UenenU Order may appropriately bo 
cited : “ Tbe aptrit of loyalty and patriotism on 
which tha sviitrm of the Armed Volunteers 
throughout the cuuntry was originally founded, 
has risen with thu cxigvneiea of the times, and 
at this moment forms such a bulwark to the eon- 
atitutiQQ a3ul lilicrtic* of the country, 03 will I 
enable us N under the protection of Providence, to 
bid defiance to the unprovoked malice of our 
enemies,, and bo hurl back., with becoming indigna¬ 
tion, the threats which they have presumed to 
vent against our iindependence, mud even our , 
exisLEnce, as a nation/ 11 It is a \cng sentence 
tliLE, and 1 do not know whoso pen helped 011 r 
Soo Frederick to anch a breather, but it con¬ 
tained truth* for that time, and truths that will 
nerve again in thaa present year of Graco And 
month of June. SaiBLEY BgUOKH, 
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THE PILLION. 
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and oikm in a life time to have secti Qm tnetm- 
|H>li-s of their own country, vn to retpoctftbfo 
* ■ •rn-rn of tW ShUIlISu ranks of society residing 
in the north e*m or mirUand Croatia* of Bbg- 
land, about ha much a* their locomotive yr <*- 
p^tiskics aspired ; white to visit the like 
districts of Westmoreland and Cumherkod wan 
ji rciniftuct* nerved for that cubmnatiiig point 
of happing*—the wedding tour. 

The wonder is now what the dear, tr.rtlsm 
bom is muuiy rful with themselves when home 
iMtOAine a little dull. and they wanted to ha off 
noirewhen?, mud tho kind physician nf the family 
thought a little change would do them good, 
and they thought so too. 

Pondering upon this tjtiGSLicti the other day, 
and stretuhing my thoughts backward into the 
put, scanty even so far m to half a century^ I 
was forcibly and somewhat am im ugly rt? tn] ruled 
of that now forgotten, though onye important. 
Accessory to locuuiution—the pilliun. 1 thought 


Amosi^t Uie various rhanger which have jnuscd 
u|Km our social habits within the last ha](century, 
there are none which astonish ua more, on looking 
hack, than those which belong to our modes of tra- 
veiling That men must occasionally travel in the 
way of their busineiifip must jizus frotn market to 
market, or from town to town, and sometimes even 
from imo country to another, has long luscn rscngr 
wised as a necessity of their modes of existence ; but 
wiltl WOltttJr tbs case was formerly very differsnt* 
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iIh, tint wVila them is bo uinch worth recording 
ijiiiifl “io\h lore" of the people umooget whom our 
.w«SitheT» deelt, it might not he nninUnstiqg to 
I V&flW how qw grandinothtn were ufely And com¬ 
fortably OTuveycd from plan* to place; yea—and 
l'l Ww they lew: Mimetimed wooed aud won. 

To the north of England, mud the remote doles 
et Yorkahire* and* indeed, whenever the popula¬ 
tion hu loDge&t tcUioed its agricultural character, 
K must go to find the habits of the people genuine, 

. md true to old cuatoma, and institutions i and 
here it ia not necessary to Look 00 far hack me half 
a century for ocimg of the scenes which 1 am about 
to dE3oilw T u connected, with that truly dignified 
I apparatus for travelling called the pillion, 

Aa it is often a cause of satonishmerLfc, in read¬ 
ing of tbe exploits of knights and warrior* of old, 
i how the Lr horses could, not only carry them and 
all their Armour and accoutrements, but could also 
prance, and rear, and curvette, oa they am repre- 
uented in painting and sculpture to be doing ; ao 
it might become m matter of curiosity to know 
what kind of horses onr grandfotben and grand- 
1 mother* rode,, seeing that the animal had no often 
to do double duty by carrying two instead of only 
one. Hence the terms riding Joufiir, mud riding 
wi**ffte w wen in constant use j; though from the 
gnatcr rarity of the latter in the experience of 
i most women, it was wpeciafiy distinguished by 
s the word sintjtei the mere act of riding being more 
generally supposed to be on a pillion. 

But what is a pillion? some fair dweller in 
our modem cities may i>e disposed to ask, if 
indeed she can spend even a pacing thought ujnm 
a thing BO obsolete, and forgotten. The thing in 
iUfe)f T however, dues not dusurve to forgotten + 
as I will euleuvoi .it to show. In the Jirst place it 
waa very comfortable (to those who liked it), and 
enabled many a timid matron* and gentle mud, 
who would have been afraid to ride alone, to p*sh, 
unler cover of her cloak and hood, many a long 
miff through the country, without over being 
milled by wind or weather, and all the while 
in the safe and close protection of a man—perhaps 
the man she liked best in the world ; and was that 
nothing ? 

Ill the joint partnership of this vnode of travel¬ 
ling. a man to ride tirafc Was almost iudisjH.uisablo ; 
Hid this, nil doubt, to many female mimis imparted 
a zest, as well as a senae of security. -Such things 
have been known m two women riding double ; 
but thix only be regarded as a spurious* and 
Very inferior mode of conducting the concern. 

The pillion itself was a thick, firm, wdE-stuffed, 
wide and level cushion, extending quite ocnusft the 
broadest part of the horse, with two deep fl&|ja, one 
no either flide r It wm covered on the outside with 
the finest cloth, generally drab, and cut and 
stitched as carefully as the best mule muidte. 
Seated on this firm, aiiby-tantial seat, the lady had 
at her feet a comfortable footstool, consisting of a 
long* narrow stirrup, so swung on one aide as to 
afford support even if she should choose to raise 
or adjust her jwraon cm the seat; while at her 
tide, over the toil of the hyrae, was a leather 
handle, also exceedingly firm, which net only 
helped to keep hur from slipping ufF, but even sup¬ 
ported her like the arm of a chair. Beyond this, 
j 
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if the lady chose, she might insist njwn a leather 
girdle being worn by the man before her, so aa to 
afford safe hold for her other hand ; or, dispensing 
with the girdle, she might, in extrema danger, 
draw hut own atm around the person of the man; 
but this resource our grandmothers, do doubt* 
neaerved for cases very extreme indeed. 

No arm-chair ever invented could be more com¬ 
fortable, or feul more safe, than the actual scat of 
the pillion. But as all comforts are in a measure 
dependent on their accessories^ and liable ia bo 
damaged by relative circumstances, so the comfort 
of the woman on the pillion waa affected to OH 
extent altogether beyond her control by the pace, 
and even by the form of the animal on which she 
rode. Kooa Bcnlieuria horses in tbe fadri would 
have been admirable for this purpose, scarcely re¬ 
quiring a pOlion at all. High-bred, narrow- 
shaped honsee had to be altogether Eschewed,. 
They must have brood, comfortable] backs, and 
the flatter the better, towards the tail. They 
mint not go with a long launching pace, or the 
poor woman would roll like a boat in a rough 
aea, A quict r regular, jig jog, never lifting the 
feet high from the ground, was the pace required 
■—just the next degree in swiftness to a walk ; 
—* pace into which horse* naturally foil, and 
which, when their spirits are not too high, they 
seem to prefer to any other. Provided then the 
home was strong enough for the weight of two 
fjcrau-ns, and provided Lis natural coiiB-tiCution.com- 
prehendad a little touch of blotnl, as well as a 
vast amount of bone, which many Yorkshire 
horse* did, it would travel in this jig-jog way 
for an iuwnenee distance without apparently suf¬ 
fering from fatigue. Flaked beyond this pace 
—spurred into a brisk trot, or worse, into a 
gallop—both horse ami riders presented a spec¬ 
tacle more grotesque than it is easy to imagine, 
tbe poor woman having no power whatever to 
ocomuTnodate herself to ouch extraordinary gir- 
pumatxneea. 

Indeed, nothing could exceed thn satire hclp- 
LtiSsneas and utter dependence of this situation 
to a woman. Hence it agreed better with our 
grandmother*, th m it would with us. All which 
the poor woman could do with the burse, let it 
behave as it might. Would be to pull its toil—a 
mode of proccciLiug seldom found either soothing 
or salutary ; aud as to the man., her human com¬ 
panion, she could not even look him in the fac& 

Let her dts]>crition to coquetry be ever so strong, 
she might ogle, or smile, she might frown, or do 
anything bLlb liked with her expressive feature*., be 
could not see them ; and Lf he hod not perceived 
that shu was beautiful before he mounted into the 
saddle, he could never find it out there. Still, it 
ia not to he doubted, hut there might be sigha, or 
other sounds of peculiar meaning made intelLi- 
gibla oven under these difficult circumstances ; 
only that the bump, bump of the woman'a form 
on the pillion, muat have rather impeded the mu¬ 
sical utterance of any long continued speech. 
Altogether, ws are left to suppose that emmd 
sense, rather than, tender sentiment, characterisQd 
the intcrcomnE of our ancestors when riding to¬ 
gether two On cue horse. 

In proof of the entire aWnee of all imlcpcml- 
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euce of action on the [art of the woman when 
riding in tih.ii style, many amusing facta might be 
told 5 such* for instance, an the Jtudden giving way 
of the straps, one on each Hide, by which alone 
the pillion wa* secured to the saddle, and so kept 
in its place, 1 reoollact an inatanco of this occur- 
ring to a Indy who was riding Isbiud her brother 
up Lincoln Kill, and who suddenly found herself 
seated on the sroad* the pillion and its occupant 
having slipped over the tail of th& home, and 
reached the ground without much disturbance. 
Many ffbnri«H UBotl olid to bo told a( men evidently 
not much interested in their partners, who arrived 
at tlio end of their journey minus the Jody, yet all 
unconscious uf having dropped her by the way. 



There is at present sitting in parh ament—or 
there ww a little while ago—a very wealthy and 
influential gentleman of whom it was arid that he 
obtained his first gold watch in the following 
manner. His mother, a widow p kept the purse p 
and she held the strings to tightly, that her aon. 
even on attaining to yean bordering upon man¬ 
hood, after repeated efforts, was unable to prevail 
upon her to grant him the boon of a gold 
watch. So, one day, he took his mother out for a 
ride. They kept no carriage then, and indeed a 
carriage would have been of little use in places 
where the roads were often barely paaaabln for 
hnruui- In the neighbourhood where they lived 
there was a long lane, remarkable for its depth of 
stiff, wet clay, abounding hi holes and pools of mud. 
The son made choice of this lane for hie ride with 
his mother behind him on her pillion ; and having 
picked his way with many plunge*, half the 
length oE the lane, ao that the difficulty of re¬ 
turning would be a« great as that of going for¬ 
ward. he tamo to a dead halt, and deliberately 
stated his case to his mother, declaring that 
if she did not promise him the gold watch, be 
would then and there set her down in the lane, 
leaving her to get out of it aa she could. The 


poor lady having no power to help herself, made 
the promise, which, there can he no doubt, 
would be faithfully kept , but whether she ever 
ventured upon a pillion behind her son again, the 
story does not toy. 

(fe ft# -mif tmwwt,) 


THE THAMES. 

0, Cnidd I Bow Slko thofl, and Iraqis# thy stream 
My fireut e riimpla. u It as my tfatiu*! 

Though dd p t y#t c)mr, ttanfuffb jrenfcLo, yet b«£ dull ; 
gtroEijt without mga. wit Lout Q'trfIffswiLyr, full 

D K?>'ii,oc' u Cooper j RdL 

1 love the River Thames, notwithstanding all 
its metropolitan impurities; but it is most to ba 
admired when it asanmes the character of a rural 
tiver, ixElecting many beautiful objects on its 
banks, and sparkling as it gently flows between 
verdant meadows. Hero we may see in Hummer 
cattle cooling themtolvee in the shallows—always 
a pleasing sight, Sometimes, for want of a bridge, 
cows may be seen leaving a farmyard, morning 
and evening, end awimming acrrci* the river to 
their pastures on the opposite side, which they 
ore taught to do from their axif-kuwi, and returning 
regularly to bo milked. The®, among the mrmi 
right*, wx to be seen numerous swallow* flying 
or skimming over the surface of the stream. Here 
and there a beauteous kingfisher darts into it And 
emerges with a small fish ia its beak, settling on 
some decayed branch of a tree to feed on it. A 
heron is now and then disturbed from its solitary 
watchings far m stray eel or frog, and takes its 
silent flight to some other locality. The soft and 
pleasing aong of the willow-wren is heard in the 
small ait* or Salandn As we paw along the river, 
while the lark carols sweetly in tho upper regions 
of the sky. But the great interest to be derived 
from passing along the river is to be found in the 
many historical associations connected with its 
banks. 

Wo have Rmmymcdis at the foot ol St. George's 
Hill— 

Where Ehgtatid t * antidnl Rarena, dad in arms, 

And item with conquest, from their tyrant king. 

Then render'd tame, did challenge and secure 

The Charter of her freedom. 

In tha village of Che rise y the celebrated Abraham 
Cowley, one of my favourite poets, passed his 
latter life. The former part of it he bad spent in 
supporting the Royal cause during ib& Civil Wars 
sa far aa he was able. When the country became 
settled he retired, at the age of forty, to his vil¬ 
lage, from whence nothing could again draw him 
into the bustle of the world. He hod always 
Virgil's Georgies hi his hands, which enlivened Ills 
favourite pursuit* of husbandry and poetry. 

ingenious Cowley I courtly, thnugls retired : 

Though stretch’d at ease in Glmrtscy's silent bo^cm, 

Not unemploy'd, but finding rich amend* 

For a lost World in Sulilude and verae. 

Near Lhertsey, cr rather lower down the river, 
wu have the Cowey Stakes, the place where Julius 
Cuwr i* supposed to have crossed th* Thames in 
his march out of Kent. Thin part of the river 
takes its name from the stake* which the natives 
drove into it in order to stop the progress of the 
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THE THAMES, 
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Some of thene sukca still troniua. Fur¬ 
ther Pit we cotue tii Walton Bridge — put of which 
recently fell in, Before this took jiLu» it had * 
nwt aingular appearance, and vu onu of the moat 
beautiful and curjoLta structures of the kind, per- 
llAPVi iia Europe' tt consisted of unfa Vut arch, 
ttw EioJto at Venice, and of two 
unH It wm coufttmeted of timber, and 


in so sriiiiciwl 4 manner that *qy d«ay*d piece 
cm i Jd easily bn> token out without endj&Eigvrtng the 
reft. At each end art seven! email stone arehu 
to wry off the overflowing of the river. The 

whole is a very fine object of its kind. Mid, in 
r .ijnte of view, both the bridge and the river 
loirn picturwjoe ami heantifnl scenes. Hens miT 
gdueiwUy bt; awn numerous uwnu*, tome 


tl ■ ir kng rn-kn feeding on at tho hnttem 

of tin? riviET, and of hen resting Itftfouly with one 
of ih*. ir feet turned mu their brwrk*, 

Th* woods of (isil&itds Park arc se*n to ad van- 
ttj' fr m the bridge. At that jvlftOc! tlir- go nr] mu! 
a&ujftLdc Ducht-aa of Viirk resided fur many yeara, 
At we dome to the viJla built by 

David Carrick : Slid hurv the raver ia sulnfivjd hy 
a clime temple he erected i-n its banka dedicated 
tn the genius of Shakspi'&nu Ill this villa hr. 
Ji-hDfwm. Sir JiNshus Reynolds, mid other members 
of the literary Club often utiamlM 

We wtU ni*t pause te mention the many bis- 
tom Mtl far U connected with Hampton Court; but 
proc^diij£ down the river, ou the banka ol which 
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ire many village fl-nd villa after villa unfold 
thetUaelvea to the eye, hue of these was PoIkh^ 
with ilm little lawn, luit h aXu ! no longer with itn 
two weeping willows luDging over the river. It 
ii a pleasing object, jiji d. from the reeolleetions it 
cannot fail to will always Ih cntiindeml jil 

interesting utp. ^vuue little anccdutcfl of tin? 
pi^et easy still fie collected .it Twickenham, and I 
have huanl from three different fwmiiUt nne nf 
whom wns the late Mr, Itaiyra, that they had 
spoken to the iild witfifiMn, w ho fur m my years 
riiwtHl Pop m on the Thame*. He wp in the habit 
£3f having Llcb sedHt-chsir lifted into tho punt' If 
thes weather was tine, ha hit down the glasses ; I 
cold, be pulled them Lip, He wudd niimotllliiS 
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oay to the Waterman (this is hia own Occaunt), 

“John, I «n going to repeat some to you ; 
take care and remember them the next time I go 
out. 11 When that time came, Pope would say: ; 
il John, where are the verses 1 told you of? J1 — 
M I have forgotten them, air, 11 — u John, you 
aj~u a block head—I meant write them down for 
you,Jehu Raid that no one thought of saying, 
when speaking of him, Mr r Pope* but he was 
at way 4 called Mr. Alexander. In on* of hie 
poems, he, with tfonsideruble bitterness, attack* 
a Mr. Secretary Johnson, a neighbour of his, 
residing at a villa {»□ the banks of the Thames, 
now called Orleans Hoime* and ref™ with con* 
fit^rable spite to hia 11 Dog and Bitch. n No com¬ 
mentator on Pope's works has ever been able to 
discover what was meant by a reference to these 
animals. I have,, however* been the means of 
making the discovery. On each aida of the lawn of 
Orleans House there arc walks covered with ivy. 
In thm centre of each wall the ivy appeared much 
raised above the rest. A friend, residing near, at 
my request examined these portions nf the wails,, 
and, concealed in tbo raiacd ivy, be discovered on 
one wall a dug carved in stone, and on the other a 
stone batch,* Now it is certain that when 
John planted the poet up and down the river, 
he could readily see these animals, and thence 
bin satire. 

On leaving Twickenham Reach, the closing 
scene is formed into a good river view. A point 
of land shoot* out into the river, and on the left 
iu adorned with lofty trees. On the right Lord 
Pyuart'i park extends for into the l&ndncajie, and 
beyond it Richmond Hill rise* into the distance. 
But amongst the numerous villa* in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, Lady Suffolk r a, now Genera] Peel's, 
makes the bust appearance from the river. It 
jstandR in a woody recess, with a fine lawn descend¬ 
ing to the water. It baa many historical nasGcia- 
tiona. 

We now come to Richmond* and here we quit 
our notice of the Thame*, for it is f ull of impuri¬ 
ties ; like the Lake of Avernufl* even ft wallows 
avoid it, anti are never seen skimming over its 
polluted serf ace. Edwakj> Jm^e. 
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ESSEX ELEPHANTS. 

The gnat home county of E&aex is less explored 
Ly fitrruigfrs than almuat any flhire in England. 
Jm margin, seen from the Thames* is so trtily 
uninviting, and tJie way ta it through tke eastern 
limli of London, hy Aldgate, Whitechapel, Mile 
Evd* .and Stntfori,, la so dull, so Hat, u> jiovcriy* 
5iE.ri-jki.-ii, and so redolent cf -odours, that persona 


who have traveUad thtir country tolerably 
well, have left this material portion of it uu- 
visiteiL 

Yet Essex Inta its claims on oust attention. It 
]iuH5t£&ua decided beauties—its Chigwell Row, its 
Laiudcm Hills, and, till lately, its- Large and pic- 
Inresque forest* of Epping and Hainan It. Within 
their shads rose Havering atte* Bower, the resi¬ 
dence of Edward the Confessor* and Wanriead 
House and Park, where a king, +L out by rotation, ,J 
found a princely heme. Within tlis last few 
yeant, alas ! the wood Gutter'd aiG has been busy 
among the Hornbeams and other trees, and the 
dc-er-troilden thickets are fast disappearing before 
modern improvements. 

To the antiquary the eastern kingdom h filled 
with interest. Who it was that embanked the 
Thames and the Leo, and by converting swamps 
into river* gave large pastures to Essex and Hert¬ 
fordshire, is a question itill to be answered. 
Being dr^ne, the Danish nnakcMihipn, enuring the 
Lea at Barking Creek* nailed up to Hertford, as 
they probably flailed up the FEeis to Rattle Bridge. 
The great street, proceeding due cast from London, 
crosses the Lea and several of its branches ; the 
latter having thuir origin in trenches and counter- 
trenches nut fur strategic purposes. Stratford.-I d- 
Bow—i the street-ford with a bridge (<fc arcit )— 
is memorable &B the locality of the first sterna 
arch, and is supposed to be the place intended in 
the ancient nursery song— 

Loadon Bridge h broken down, 

Dance o*er my Lady Lea. 

Adjoining Bow* the chapel of St Leonard's* 
Bromley, marks the escape from drowning of the 
Empress Matilda. Acre** the river commences 
Stratford Langthome, whence in Mary* reign, 
eleven persons were burnt to death. Looking | 
northward from the road, which, through tljs 
lower jxjltjoa of S-tratFnrd, is cunatRLcEed on a 
caUacway* Leyton Church is seen, planted on a 
slight elevation, tbs first from the river in a dis¬ 
tance of about five miles. The bite was probably 
taken for * PrivtoriLim by the Romans, and a stone 
eolhu, in good preservation, was hum discovered 
in making thu cutting for the Cambridge line of 
railway. Half a mile from the church, on the 
winding Lea, beloved by Izaak Walton, ia situated I 
Tem[4e Mill. Corn-mi]Is were property not at all 
despised by the lofty Knights Templar 

fetill keeping OUT faces turned to the rising sun, 
three ur four miles brings us to the village of 
Tlford, a word commemorating dLlficultita Onci! ex. 
l^rienced in cresain-R the little river Rudim, which 
here opposed the traveller's jurssage. An equal 
distance onward, another Small aifiucnt of tlm 
Thames impart* its name to the town of Romford. 

But our special business at present is with the 
former locality, and we dismiss our antiquarian 
guide and a-*k n geologist cicerone. 

To lk those who understand their epoch, 11 it is ft 
re m a!t of escowlinginlercst to havo witne?sed s grunt , 
science grew, in their own lire of forty year*, from 
stammering childhood to adolescence ; to have seen 
almost the tirab uncertain beam* of geology strug. 
gling in the murtiing sky, and then, from hour to 
hour, pouring in a hood of accumulating fact*, 
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and classifying them into a marvellous system, 
pFraona born since the commencement of the 
present century remember geology in its pre- 
acicntifin crmrtit;nu r and will refill with a thought¬ 
ful smile the detached fact, the isolated mineral 
vpe^imen,. or remarkable local furmatioiL, wliick 
first drew thrir attention to the subject. 

The long, grey, old church of Went Ham, which 
stands Smif a mi lv river ward of Stratford, contained, 
in year* jiast, some objects likely to attract the 
wondering eyes of a chi hi during a sermon. The ] 
great silken colours of the M r eat Ham Volunteers 
hung dustily ami discoloured be tow the tall chance! 
arch. Bl Iow them, an elaborate IiOD and Unicorn, 
the ni^e of cubs, smiled ferociously on the preacher 
a? he passed between them to hi a elevated pulpit ; 
and at the east end of the cEnircb. leaning against 
an altar-tomb, two imiunmn hones rested—one 
being a shoulder-blade, three feet in length, and 
the other a rib—concerning which relics the in¬ 
quirer was shortly answered that they were mam- 
i 1 mfrtA The spark of interest thus kindled in 

our own breast towards CWLvnlugy might have easily 
died mit again, had it not been followed, Some two 
and thirty years ago, by a neighbour jirenenting to 
our youthful collvctinn of curiosities ft few pieces 
of foflsillnted ivory, exhnmed at Ilford in a spot 
where the ground had been opened for brick- 
making. Mirny persons visited the rtitf/iufj# daily j 
but until lately, when an enlightened curiosity baa 
befiQ cdtah li uhed, Lhe discoveries ceased to Com¬ 
mand attention ; and, duuLtlcSs, great numbers of 
moimimth relics have been found, and then Inst 
for ever. During tho last two yean, however, 
greater care has been taken r The proprietor of 
the brick-Hold gave to a gentleman in th e neigh¬ 
bourhood, much devoted to geology, full powers 
over all the animal remains discovered—and t 
what was of the highest importance, left order* 
that his work men should notify lo Mr. Brady 
their having cum 12 Ujiurt any bonefi. TIiiih. he was ! 
able to examine them it 1 fiitit, ami to prevent} Ln a 1 
great measure, their injury or destruction- In 
this on? field (and there are two other brick-fields 
near it) the remains of at least eight elephants 
have been brought to light. A short account of 
their discovery was read by Mr. Br&dy at the 
meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen, 
in September last. The bones of the elephant 
[ffif'ptia.i prim-itf+ni***} are found assooiated with 
those of the rhinoceros, the Irisili elk, the horse, 
and the ox, An immense tunik was discovered, 
fourteen feet below the level of the soil, to sec 
which, before it was disturbed, &ir Charles Lyell 
and other eminent geologists were invited. Tfcic 
tusk was deficient of both extremities, but the 
portion rescued was nine feet long and of great 
thick eras- Since that time a hone of rnormou-H 
size belonging to a whale haa lirrn extracted. 

Thu geological position of thew relics is the 
Flristnccno, or latest tertiary formation. The 
vpin in which they occur varies from five to ten 
feet tn thickness, and eonsiats of sandy gravel 
It underlies the land ef hriek-eartb already men¬ 
tioned, into which some of rise bonea intrude, and 
thus attract the notion of the brick-makenc A hove 
tlic brick earth ia the extensive and valuable lw»£l 
of aearlet gravel fur which this part of E*WX is 


celebrated. This bed, with thes vegetable mould 
which covers it in, is frinn four to rix feet tti 
depth at Ilford. In otherajiots the gravel him been 
worked as deep ns tw p enty feet Beneath all is thu 
great deposit of the London clay. 

Though the rxcavatious at Ilford have been 
singularly productive in the discovery of animal 
remains, it is not to bo understood that they exist 
in that sita only. In other part* of Ehhcx and also 
tn Middlesex coining within the basin of the 
Thames, similar bone* hav^ been brought to li^ht- 
UeinaJuB of the elephant have Iwen met with at 
drays, at Harwich, at Enth, at Brentford, nt 
KingslaRd + amL, within a few months pluSt, at 
Charing Crihsn. At Erith the li on ami liyaiia, and 
at Grayu the bear, add the carnivora order to 
the list of hidmaL given above, 

A view of the circumstances leads to the plana- 
il>lc conjecture that, in its main features, the 
configuration of Sand and water w'os the same 
when Lhe.su herds of strangely associated anirnnL 
lived ob it is now. The estuary of the Thame* 
probably ran up farther inland ; and the waters of 
the rivsr, before they had cut them selves deep 
channelB, and bflfore tho hand of mao woa atw-nrk 
to confine them within useful linitta, apre&d widely 
in marsh and morass, till they touched the feet of 
the hi lie ih Keut and Essex. Dr. Anderson lets 
lately speculated on the condition of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Indore a sinking of the ground-level between 
thi? Bill ora of H treu lea. allowed the Atlantic W'fiVoS 
to fill the depressed navarnish tbrough which thu 
Intern waters made their way to tbo ocean, and 
expatiated to great distances en cither side their 
centre course. Thus, he accounts lor the remains 
of hippopotami found there—the herds of which 
must have bom counted, not Uy thousands, but 
by tens of tkoiiBamEb. 

Hut it must id way b 1 w remcmbfrerl ill the ChVC 
of the Ksfu'Jc dv]KhHLt^ wo have ill 'Ml v i li L'd, that they 
arc in the <(rrj}—a T^amo at once siiggFHtiva of tho 
washing together, r>r other transportation of trucks 
and organisms, whieh may previously hive I toco 
scattered, and diatant from each other- JndeRcl, 
whore carnivora abound, tho weaker kinds among 
the ether orders muat necessarily tlisapiH-ar. Tu 
meet with, traces of their aBHocialirth in one plaee 
would indicate a diaturbancf either of th& iurNwje 
on which they dwelt, or of tlmr very natures. 
We can hardly conceive of “a happy and united 
family 11 on bo grand a Beale, and without the 
restraints of a cage or a keeper. 

In nil this search for hones in the drift, and it 
has now Lwxm long and extensive, no Hint inflm 
msiita or any prciumptiVCi rcmiiiiil of man. have 
been discovered. This Bidder dc in, it Is true, 
negative only ; but itlua iU significance, and must 
be allowed its due weight in the discussion pns- 
eeerling as to the tirst era of mankind. The drift 
and tho gravel are the concluding ]>sige of geolo¬ 
gical history. The animals found do nnt differ 
greatly in their construction from existing sjvpcjrg ■ 
ntimu of them are identical; tha d:itu of their 
disappearance dnea not rc-TLiiire to bn removed very 
greatly frum our histeric pprirkl r T)iCrtfi*rc r if 
anywhere, we have here a right to mitici[saUs the 
diwovery »f traces of tiumnn existence; but there 
are none—nunc up to the present tune have twen 
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bright to ti"ht; nothing has been lifted from the 
p?uml to picture to our imagination the noUc 
sAYa^e contending for existence with foes exceed¬ 
ing bincuclf in passion mid in strength—his whole 
uaomy coc listing of a a harp cued flint, and the 
jKs of hit enkindled eye. 

The fact that, atiU more recently, even within the 
lift few months, a wrought tmUstone has been dis- 
coren.il near the bone dejioaiUt does not militate 
Ogtin** these remarks, for it was found in a peaty 
earth of yet mnro recent date, though undoubtedly 
Wry ancient* and in the society of remains of 
lifting i]*cLCS + Tluis, tranapurted nmtei iab are 
liLty, fur the present, to create trouble and doubts 
uan:j ? »; godngitU, till science* advancing in ita 
! ^ji p tits in these additional pieces to its puzzle. 

Our inquiries m to the fate of the ** mammoth 
bint* 'which formed tbe ossuary of All Saints, 
Welt Ham, are luiaUttttasfiiL Three things may 
lure happciuvl They may have been decently 
iDtcrml in the churchyard before it was cloned 
frr tfpatture; or they may have been crushed to 
rarnirc the corn-land* of that parish or they 
miy have entered more immediately into mir 
ttrvai food by being ground and mixed with flour. 

iL ax l ey UorKixs, 



A RUN FOR A PLACE. 

Not^tthstanxiinc tho annual increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates, and the efforts which, we 
learn from 11 Punch/'are being made in Dean's 
Yard to raise the examinations to the proper 
standard, the Service is not what it was. We use 
these words in the popular and depreciatory sense, 
with the conventional shake of the head as we 
write them, which our readers may have observed 
to be their usual accompaniment. The present 
system has a tendency to chock the graceful bene¬ 
volence of the Prime Minister ; and is there any 
virtue which a beral nation, Eke the English, 
could wish to see more strongly developed in that 
functionary ? Snug berths are on the decrease. 
There is a mean and revolutionary idea becoming 
prevalent that men should work their way up¬ 
wards ; in fact, that it is better to enter the ship 
through the hawse-hole than by the cabin win¬ 



dows. It has become more difficult now for a 
secretary of state to reward, with a quiet two 
thousand a-year, the Eton chum who stood point 
to his bowling, or the Christchurch man who kept 
on the same staircase, and helped him to screw in 
the dean. But some five and-thirty years ago, such 
an exercise of benevolence was not only possible 
but practicable, and occasionally practised. 

On a fine May morning, in the year 182—, Mr. 
Scenter was pacing tho High Street of that large 
sea port, Short pond, with very rapid steps. He 
had not got more than a dozen yards down the 
left-hand side before he met Mr, Chaser, Now, 
Chaser was a man whom he knew so well, that he 
felt bound to atop and speak a word to him, 
though evidently chafing at the delay. 

■* Heard the news ? ,J he inquired. 

" No,—what is it? 1 * replied Chaser. 

" Filliter died at nine this morning.” 

** You don't say so/' 

And they nodded and passed on. 

Now, be it known to our readers, that the 
lamented Filliter had been his Majesty's Inspector 
of Hampers and Comptroller of Carpet-bags in the 
good port of Shortpond. The duties connected 
with that office were admirably performed by sub¬ 
ordinates with whom Filliter had the good sense 
not to interfere, feeling that he should probably 
obstruct public business if he did. He therefore 
limited his attendance at the Hamper and Carpet¬ 
bag office, appearing there only on the last day of 
each quarter, when he signed his salary-receipt for 
five hundred pounds. 

Mr, Scenter walked on pretty rapidly until he 
reached the Blue Lion. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards he was rattling along the London road 
as fast as a postchaiae-und-four could take him. 

He had good reasons for his haste. He had had 
the honour of blacking the Prime Minister's boots 
in earlier days, as his fag at Eton, and the ac¬ 
quaintance had not been allowed to drop. When 
Lord C— came in, it was clearly understood that 
something was to bo done for Scenter, They had 
only been waiting for a vacancy to occur, which 
might be worth his acceptance. The office of 
Inspector of Hampers and Comptroller of Carpet* 
hags at Shortpond was the very thing. Pleasant 
visions floated in his brain as he lolled back in the 
chaise and enjoyed the exhilaration of rapid 
motion; for the post-boys had been made clearly 
to understand that their tip would depend on 
their pace. 

It occurred to him that an additional two thou- 
sand a-year was the exact sum which, as he had 
frequently observed, would make him comfortable. 
When he reached, the end of the first stage, he 
continued his meditations in the inn-yard, pacing 
up and down, as he waited for fresh horses. 

He was still debating about a second hunter, 

and a pair of greys for Mrs. S - , thinking which 

purchase he should make first, when a second 
postchaise-and-four dashed into the yard, with 
horses a shade more blown than his own. 

Out of this vehicle stepped Mr, Chaser. Now 
Mr. Chaser's relations with the noble lord at the 
head of the government wore not very dissimilar 
in their nature to Mr. Scenteris, aa the latter gen¬ 
tleman now remembered. 
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If he had thought of it about an hour before in 
the High Street of Bhortpond, it is possible 
that he would not have been so communicative 
on the subject of Filliter’s death. 

As the two men met, the first glance they 
exchanged told each the other's object. 

“Of course we are bound on the same errand ?” 
said Scenter. 

“Then we may m well travel together/’ said 
Chaser. * 1 The winner can pay the shot, ” 

" By all means." So the bargain was made. 

By the tacit consent of both parties the sub¬ 
ject of the appointment was tabooed during their 
journey. After seventeen hours’ posting, they 
arrived in London at half-past three a. if. 

“Nothing to be done for the next four 
hours,” said Scenter, “ao I shall take a snooze, 
I shall be stirring pretty early in the morning, 
though.” 

11 Perhaps it would be as well/ 1 replied Chaser ; 
but whether this was intended to apply to the 
former or the latter part of his friend's observa* 
tiou* there was nothing to show. 

So Mr. Scenter walked off to bed, giving the 
strictest orders to the boots to call him at six, 
Mr. Chaser waited in the coffee-room until his 
friend had retired, and then took a hackney* 
coach to Lord C—*a. 

He found no difficulty in obtaining admittance, 
but when he said he must see Lord C- im¬ 

mediately, it was quite another thing. 

** HU lordship did not come hack from the 
house till past two, and I know he was very 
tired, and cannot possibly he disturbed. 11 

“I must see him all the same/’ said the per¬ 
severing Chaser, “ and immediately too.” 

4 * Is it despatches, air ? ” 

“ Of more importance than despatches, 11 was 
the reply. 

"Very sorry, sir, but it is quite impossible; 
it would be as much as my place is worth.” 

* 1 How much is your place worth?” inquired 
Chaser with the moat perfect coolness, for it was 
whispered that Lord C—-was not (he best pay¬ 

master ia the world. 

To this query the domestic did not find a ready 
reply, so Chaser pushed two bank-notes into his 
hand, and passing him, charged up the staircase 
three steps at a time. The contemplation of the 
signature, “ Abraham Newland,” to which perhaps 
his eyes had not lately been accustomed, pre¬ 
vented the servant from stopping him. 

Chaser soon found his way to Lord C- 'a bed¬ 

room. That nobleman was aroused by his knock 
at the door. 

11 Who’s there?” 

“ Alvanley Chaser.” 

“ And what gives me the pleasure of seeing, or 
rather blinking at, Mr. Alvanley Chaser at this 
hour of the morning ? ” 

Filliter is dead.” 

11 And who may Filliter be? or rather, I should 
say, what may Filliter have been ? ” 

11 Inspector of Hampers and Comptroller of 
Car pet-bags for Shortpond.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ May 1 have it ? ” 

“Well, you are certainly the first in the field, 



and I suppose if I wish to have my night 1 * re*t, I 
had better say 1 yes/ at once.” 

Chaser turned to the pen and ink on the dress¬ 
ing-table and began to write. 

11 Won't you take my word ? n said Lord 

“ Why, you know between man and man 1 
should prefer your word to anybody’s ; but, as a 
minister, I should like to have your signature to 
this." 

Lord C laughed, and put his autograph to 
the formal promise Chaser had written out. 

11 And now I won't disturb you any longer-” 

“ Thank you ; come to breakfast.” 

“ I shall be most happy. Adieu.” 

And Chaser returned to the hotel, gave 
orders that he should be called at eight, and went 
comfortably to bed. 

Mr. Scenter arose at six in the morning. To 
tell the truth, notwithstanding the fatigue of his 
journey, he had not been able to sleep. At aii 
then ho arose, and arranged himself carefully for 
an interview with the great nun. It is strange 
how careful men are upon these occasions, 
although, upon cross-examination, they would 
aver that their personal appearance could make 
no difference to the result of their application. Ou 
reflection, Scenter would have felt (hat bin chance 
might have been strengthened, if he could have 
become an Eton boy once more; but that a round 
jacket and ink-stained trousers would scaredly 
become a corpulent gentleman with a bald head 

Nevertheless, during his drive to Lord C- 

he was tormented by a hole in his glove, and ana¬ 
thematised the laziness of London hosiers, 
whoso shops were not likely to be opened for sock 

hours to come. He arrived at Lord C-■* it 

seven. He had the advantage of being known to 
the servants, for ho had dined at the house man 
than once* when he was Last in town. He was in¬ 
formed that Lord C—— would be down at hsk- 
past nine, and a douceur obtained the promise that 
he should be shown in before any one else. 

This promise was faithfully kept. As Scenter 
waited in the library he was surprised that he saw 
nothing of his friend. He comforted himself with 
the reflection that the servants might possibly 
have kept him in the hall. 

Aa the clock struck the half-hour he was ushered 

into Lord C-*s presence. 

In a very few words he stated the fact of 
Filliter's death, and asked for the appointment 

“I am very sorry/' replied Lord C--“I 

should really have been very glad to have obliged 
you* but it is already promised.” 

“ Promised \ ” said Scenter. “ Why, he only 
died at nine o'clock yesterday morning. ” 

“ It is more than promised/* replied Lord C-. 

“it is already given away. In fact, I have 
affixed my signature to the appointment,” 

“Then I will not detain you, my lord,” 

“ You had better stay and have some break¬ 
fast.” 

Alas* Scenter did not feel equal to breakfast 
at that moment. Therefore he declined the in¬ 
vitation, unwisely, for he might have heard of 
something else; and there were many other *p- 
| pointmenta for which he was as fit aa he via 
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IciF Lbtl CiillLMJ.] ftf t±!L- tampcri ud 

at riEMirtgPuihl 

He departed. turt^wfnXLy. It id to l» feared 
LhiL if LLe™ wmm miff rramh of comfort on which 

hr altovad hu Lma|fiiiB,LUsn to feed, it m oil thu 
bditif that CLuer Had Li-cr HjHoUy ULkiuceeuful. 

(if tliii m«r*tl fw wm dwtLnt'd ihkhi to be de¬ 
prived. Ah he itowidwl the atepi of the htfuu 
he ffiet Ch*ier naming uji. 


11 It u Ei* tit*, 1 ’ ht aaid to that giDtlcman, 

" you ere tun 

"Fur knakfutT 1 * auquired Kir. Cbaaer. 

" No, foi- Ilia appiiEiLttn^Eib , it had Iw-uEl givtti 
away^ l 

" Yelp Li? flliaerVrd Choat-p, ,£ at lout ttn -S 

ajaming." 

Alter lltia Iht (WJiV^rtktjdrt wfifl not prulaligrd. 
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THE PILLION, 

ECoEcludwS fnafl ]0&.) 








Like all other iiArt&armh-lp^ though in a 

greater degrrr than must, the pleasure of Hding 

doubler w:ta rl.t'pendant upon Wing maiUhly 

matched, Nothing, f it instancy could look 
motn ixieuTigrtiuiiH tluis a. hu ge woman *=■.1U1I 
Ou a pillion b--hi Lid n little M in. h ry -< Lilly 
tint thick cu*hii ia„ j-rL>virll-l £u-r ln*r URv 1 . w.:lh 
hlWAVn J!iiu-."«i higher than thd tfuddlo Lcftm 1 si 
A hny vs.ji ‘m l is,i utj m iifedat Eh- i %eort a portly 
juatruu in thus way, of wiu£:b u uuriuug in¬ 
stance uceurrcd under Ulb observation of n 
friend of stisll<\ Shu bad bcvii struck with the 
length of tiam 1 that a horae rvmibiHl at a gate 
upou the road nc:ar her rivLlcitue, And looking cut 
mom intently to iflcerUiu the cauae 1 . rHu p^ftwSyed 
a large female-figure seated on n pillion behind ; 
bnt, to nil appearance, n vacant saddle in front. 
On iurthcr umtitigutioa, liuwever, "he discovered 
tli at an untruiiiflly littlu I n>y wcw stretching Lilli- 
n<df lEnwiivmtlt to open the gate, hut lie v&in h thu 
horse lining sin filiitnnl id more than ■ Hu ill heigh L 
The uiaiE j ^tic hnwiivcr, won nut one to hu 

LafN^d by a iliftieulty of thin kiii-d ; no, rcEudiing 
iii.it her jKhWkTfu] onu, Rlit* lu'hl the Little ln>y by 
nnae leg while he unfastened the gsdv. thioi .^curing 
liir^ safe reiuKUileinent in lbi j saddle. 

Asctu 1 * id n dmilar kind to fhi-e worn by riu 
iciE:Htifl nn/rvf|dealt at that time of the yt'iir, when 
Kcrvaaitsi in the Nuntil niul E.'wt Riding of York- 
a I Li re vhangtii their pl.ie-.H. St wm a vu^tom of 
('Ll standing in the agriuuUiiral jiart^ of th^t 
ro^iutv, for alE n^rvauta tu enjoy *me wmk l- f 
entifr.' bberty. to r^ttini Lu their huiura, viAt tln^ir 
fneiails, or do whut they lakud - t that, whether 


they went to new Rituntions nr not, tl, y all 1 it 
the old one to tnkz cart nf ix-'lr. diiri- _ - ■ v.iudf.- 

week At MartihiujiK. In mid it in hi t" ibif?. the 
Women nil expected tu Ini: frith' 4 t-i ih “ ] biCf tl-— 
l^axea, buiullea. run! all—holding out under all 
circutnataiicen against walkiaig, or g-= i tl i g : y thctci- 
-without eoirVi'yalace nf uSH/rt, Thi w, tf hi'tu 

the wflmni Lscrvaiitjs h-l!fi i uticEicmu^. :nltl tlio 
jilacefl wiilu apart, the rilling rdiimt with pillion a 
created ^n\U' a .4Hr in the couutn,-: and tlo> urmul 
of C^h with her ImndL- mi her lap—ir jM?rha|i^ 
her bandbox there, and the btnnlh* on tltc cinn ipf 
the man r*r bay—wax a Vv-ry diguiiivd, m well as 
interiJNting oecnuvioii. 

1 retnrtLibur a eircum^taiice ccrnnv t.cil with tliiii 
tiiodo of trma-ilt for lemule flerv.^uta, which cx- 
eci-ded Tmmt thiiauH 1 ever met with U't cfMliltlosa, 
nr, if onu might (dowM..- tn call it sri, f-* 1 r ; 

anil indit'd, tbcavi cim bn httU* dutillt hilt that lhi>> 
word hiTHHiri 11 rt.m often h-jen iLt:'d with urs usnro 
iHgitimati - 1 ajiptii'ution, for how imiL’h ul what 
pcfujde- h/ trinfj i^ P in rsfilaty t like that which 1 
tun about to describe—nothing but ignnnmco 7 
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I w.1* staying at the country residents of a 
family, the two oldtaE arms of which were amongst 
tb* tint to make that imdaiteholy ex|H?rinieiit of a 
■ettlemcnt on Swan Kiver. Emigration, ua.jwcizklly 
to Australia, was a very dhfrrent aJTai r at that 
tiui* from what it id now- Thu two Bonn werp 
taking out with them a number of workmen, each 
to be mated with a wife* or if not married, the 
ees’?u and women were to Ijc tqual in numl*LT; 
ami by way of preparation for at leftat two yean* 1 
|taytnent of theat jttopk in clothing instead of 
money, an immense assortment of gnuls had been 
intnio ready, bwddea a wood house in ftontfiar^ 
HiezqU. to fitted up on their arrival. 

It would he impossible to describe the inU rest 
at l h.z c time attaching to such tfaJisoctioua, all 


gains; on within and around a spacious country 
mansion, to which ■] meet everything ta brought 
before the final dc|mrtur« of the little company. 
Amongst QtSi-er provisions were a minder of fighting 
dog*, intended ah a defence against the wild dogs 
of the country, and specimens of this tribe of 
animal were brought every day to have their 
warlike cApabihtieft tested in single combat with 
other dogs ; so that the spund*, a* well as the 
nighJa, by which we were siirroLinded, were both 
animated and extraordinary. 

All wont on* however, steadily and suecenfuLly, 
with only ono exception. The case of one female 
nf the party seemed doubtful, T forget whether 
it weu that one of the men did not feel seenre in 
his matrimonial speculations; but *o it was, that 



Elding tliu one woman, a noth nr miut he foil ml. 
My triend. the sister nf the emigrant*, was never 
a' i Kim. Devoted to the interests of her brothers, 
iIl-h did not fail them here 5 but a poke tiaufidcii' 
kiOy tu ^ riduist young LcLch-j]] - mud in. the house, 
whiPHtf eharActorrito: reply wia, that nhc 
'9i . wt rt She mem therefore kpipt in reserve to sup- 
piv the delii iency, as the case might turn out: 
a:. ! i»i tlr ■ UifiiltmiQ, slu. milked her cowiu Wished 
h-r diftli*-^. and went about hi r work its every 
impact t-xftctly the same as Usual. The place 
tr im whirh I be party were tu f:u! Wad distant 
ai^ut twenty miles ; and, as thi time dnv near, 
tcid iEl rhiFi^H wen? g(?t into a stato of residing. 
t:_ prob^lulsEy fit |hi_n girl being wonted died 
a a ay , 

1 sIlsII nevr r fargiit the morning of the £re$t 
dr part lire, for n-neh things were yrficf in those 
djyv in -r how my friend and I stood at the dining* 
r*>rizj. v-md^wh, Locking "Ut nirer the then hiIkelI 
ftddc woitdenitg and pfugiiuaticAliiig what would 
(v tin- p'lihaiilfl future nf the party, though 
fc-ucfdy apprehelldjiig anything ik* disastrous as 
ths relitEy which endued. Indeed, there was a 


good deal of hope ruinated with our speculation*; 
0It]V that tins va-E nliJu-UiLt of bustJe, am] life, and 
interest About the place suddenly utaaiug, had Irft 
iim rather rlat. 

We boil risen early, and bad a long morning 
for our cogitations. We knew tbn vessel was l>■ 
flail th.lt oftornoillj. S-tluut hh <■ verything \s.rn 
around tut, we were constantly Iceking out from 
the windows, when, a httiu IwKiru twrive o > eloek 1 
wt eftfued a itiAii uii rt i^reat burge,. toaring the 
ground at III]] gallop with on empty pillion behind 
him. He had, c«me at tbaL .Hjieeil to fetch the 
kitoiben maiLl to out to Australk Tho other 
woman hul faiEed them i an-.l Ins must be buck, 
over hi+ twenty miles rsik, tw fa^t a* tin- biifto 
cmdd carry them l^tli. And w)mt did the 
kitcbjen-tniud do“r s\m neither ac framed, nor ehed 
.1 Uar ; but waslud her hands, Aitd packed up loir 
tJjLEi^ r 4 in a luLnilluiK .inifc him*!h^ And ihd in 

holt iiEj hour on tbc pillion b*-ILind the iuael at full 
gallop. If iIjsh wafi Ttet 1 K^Uibg like* u hcioinv, L 
should be glad to knew what in. 

Ljj c(ijLuc:tiLoii with the f -uuu fri^'Eid of my early 
years—a 4ut% of lo.iE.a \ eritOli in her W4J— 
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comea vividly back to my reccdjection a seen© 
which 1 have heard her drerribe T of a very dif¬ 
ferent character from the laat, though still con¬ 
nected with the pillion. This lady and three or 
four of her companions dared, oar were dared hy 
their gcutlrnu-n fr.Lauds* to go out coursing with 
them on pillions, 1 think there were five or flbe 
couples in the fickl. All of course w©nt well 
enough iLuttl the hare was started- The horses 
were of high mettle, and then away they went. 
The ladies kept their acats until a ploughed held 
had to be eropsed, when the lioraau with their 
double load plunged bo violently, that they all 
flew off in different directions, not one remaining 
to risk the experiment of the leap over the slu% 
rounding fence. 

But if the female partnership in the double- 
riding was of a somewhat sulMerviont and de¬ 
pendent nature, there wore care.^=«nd my father 
itecd to tell of otse—in which the mail had un¬ 
doubtedly the worst of it. To this mao, at lenat, 
it was so d though many might have considered his 
situation Lose disagreeable than he did. On this 
occasion a lady of great dignity and importance 
had to be conducted, in tha usual way, along with 
ether members of the family with whom she was 
visiting ; and, as there must always have been 
considerable difficulty In portioning out the dif¬ 
ferent couples in the outset, it so chanced that an 
unusually bashful young man was appointed to he 
her conductor. To a man of this description it 
must have been rather a delicate affair to find 
himself completely fixed into a place so wry close 
to any woman ; but, hi this instance, ho was 
especially covered with cod fusion, Once in the 
saddle, however, and bin hack to the lady, the 
worst would lie over, mid hie blushes, because un¬ 
seen, would naturally cease. Whether from em¬ 
barrassment attendant upon his circumstances, or 
from seme ether cause, this ill iwiELorted couple had 
not proceeded; far before the young man dropped 
his whip. He had tn dismount to pick it up, and 
being, most probably* not a very experienced 
rider, in mounting again ho committed the over¬ 
sight of turning himself the wrong way, and put 
his foot in the stirrup in that bis seat in the 
saddle was exactly reversed—his back being to 
the bead of tin- horse, and la eh face almost in 
direct collision with that of the lady. 

Upon the whole, however, with the exception 
of ■ few rare instances, this mode of traveling 
was most sedate and dignified, U was by no 
Means confined to the ruder portions of nocietv— 
many a kdy of wealth and influence being con¬ 
ducted in tkis manner by her footman, whan 
making lier formal calls. Many pleasant parties, 
too, were made up by such couples, and long 
journeys, us far ns from York to London, were 
|k.t formed by slow stngca in this manner. A little 
iarther bin’k, wc el'c even the fair young bride 
conveyed to her new limne on a pillion behind her 
happy kuHlhand, with her wedding gnrmenta still 
ujhon her. 


I have often listened with peculiar interest to 
the descriptions which 1 perauadefl a very hand- 
&r>[im old lady to give me of the style ill which 
she rede to her husband's ho me, on a pillion 
behind hsm, on her wedding-day. Khc said licr 

hat was of white satin, tied with a broad white 
ribbon. I forgot what was the kind of gown she 
wore, but I know there was spread over it in front 
a wide* clear, India muslin apron ; that over her 
shouldors was drawn si delicate silk shawl,, neatly 
pinned down at the w r aist ; while on her arms she 
haul long silk mittens, which just left uncover ml a 
bit of the lino round arm near th© ©Ihow. The 
gentleman was a physician of talent ami property, 
so that it was from no degrading necessity that 
they travelled in this style; and if th& wonder¬ 
fully handsome countenance of a woman of eighty 
may Ije interpreted a s a record of her youthful 
beauty* he must, in that journey, have turned his 
back upon a picture aa attractive as ever charmed 
a lover's fancy. & S* 


TENBY, 


"Where shall we go this summer V is the 
question moat commonly put by her Majesty^ 
lieges at this time of th© year—-by the gay a but 
pale-faced London faintly* satiated with the round 
of perpetual parties—the hard working clergyman 
a-ho feds unusually 4 E Monday4sh, M ami considers 
that htn threat requires a course of sea air— the 
merchant and, clerk, pining for a cessation front the 
mouctonciLs circle of account bi>uks and ledger— 
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Thu Tenby* 


luvfi, ill Lhc Btnuig conviction,, that it pecvI.h all 
otUffllr Fir»l appearances go a long way, and 
f-FOTti whic^rer mile Trnhy in Appt«dt«(l, whether 
hy water fmm hrifltol or Ilfrocouihi> h or by land 
from Narbcrtli and |Vmbroke, il locka Well, owilij* 
to the |nccuh,irily and beauty of iu uituafcfon. A 
[h; ninq ijI n of lofty iLtnewtone runs M-iwaril 

With a graceful ciirvr, backed iif oil tin* 1 aim!-Ride. 1 
by wooded riling ground, Jlfcid torm mating in n- I 
mgjud mid abrupt promontory. Tbi- town and i 
suburbs prevant 1 ainguLirty WntifuJ mp^u 
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friir11 the- Imy. fm they follow Ehi- liim irl i 1 1 L 4 fif r the 
riiQut pmmiuunt object being the slcmlor ^[iifO of 
the church, which it for many niih-w n rfiuapjcuouR 
landmark for * liaiincl khi]m. Tim tornirev and 
Iloum'H nestling down to tin 1 water* idgo. JwjIe 
gay and bright, that were il nut far the mini of 
t Le: ti-LlI castle, mi11> would In- tempted id toll it down 
ns n, pi arc of yfflli rtltty. That Vi mild In 1 ft n intake, 
however* for iew, if any. Watering platen in Rng* 

] il eh I tutt limpet of inch anti,L|Liily. 

It* origin U popularly Men hoi to a colony of 

ri rii mi frnjn_ _ 
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the Fftterfamilii^p with whom it is a point of 
honour to ihut Up hl-1 house once a year, and take 
his Penates for a dip in the sea—the I'uln 1 nifty 
mail* ^Managed WLtli thu onystunouff notion that 
ho ought. tn join a reading parly —thu old. fogey, 
who only goeB to mt«iDg-pl&ce« because other 
people go-— the gpologut, who take* down hL-i 
beloved hammer, ruAty with a winter* idN- hl-aj— 
till’ hotani*t, whom the dincovury of a new forn 
wil t make happy for a twelve mouthy or the zoolo¬ 
gist., tinaming of rare ami miraculoms oetiuixc. All 


join in tlx® aamo cry* and hnlrl consultations, at 
which %hi' nirrita of the various watering places 
an.' iljjcuBdi-il. Brighton. tuo ftkiL—Worthing, 
loo dear—Vtotimr + too 3 ml—Torquay,, too many 
invalid^ and so on, i wmJd recommend all un- 
certain partita to drive to Haddington, taJto a 
ticket to Nurbertb Rond, an lI visit Tenby, as sw eet 
a jipiht u any in England or Wales. My earliest 
usumatiumi uf watcnlig-pIjiccB date frouk Tetiliy t 
and although since then I ha vo Been almoAt every 
ono in England and Wdei p 1 return to my tint 
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FtarninL ehif.hir'ni, driven from Elmir own liumrs by 
an muEbdatiun. hi the n’igu of Henry J . who *aa 
glad chfiu^ti tu have auch a .solid and industrious 
race iclthd down here ; but even before the arrival 
of Granger*, it was h fl rtttriahiiig linking 

village., known an 11 Dyntyub y Pyic(nsJ + 1+ Of the 
Pfwipk.ee of Fkheft* 

Tenby was at ita greatest, however, in the time 
of Hmry VII. and VHT.^ the former of whom 

deigned to make line of thi- castle il.h ael Aaylum ( 
while; he was watting to ejsca|ms to Brittany* which 
lie eventually did by the help of White, a wealthy 
uerdLint. The wm well gamacned and 

fortiei^il during the aUrm of the 3|iAm*h Armada 
ainE a cunside r&blc portion of the walls and ruined 
tewers s.ra Still in good preservation, particularly 
uu the South-WeNt and nurth-WCnt siiles^ which 
afford an agreeable walk. The lounge of Tenby, 


par EtceilcEflt^ is the- Cattle Hilt, a. rugged pVn- 
tnontoiy rdjjiost surrounded by the sea, ami 
crowned by the ruin* of the keep. 

A person mu&t hard to plow* if he cannot 
enjoy a slLEnmur's aFfccrmwm here at high-water, 
when he can lit 1 on the grass And loudly watch the 
wives its they crone rolling in, to break with im. 
petuonJi di**p|&omtTnent on the water-worn cliff* 
below ; when he can cast Ins my us, almost without 
moving, over the wide sweep of Carmarthen Bay, 
with itn graceful outlines of hiLLs dotted here And 
there with white village and terminated by the 
fantastic |>0Ent id Worm's He&l (up which I 
Isftve many a time aeon the breakers daahing, 
though at a distance of twenty miles), when the 
strains uE the music (though nut always ol irri- 
P roach side tun*), Hoot pleauctly on the ear, 
milled with the hum of voice* and the deep 


T-aiifey fruvn tha LUtli ground. 


boom of the breakers—Verily, I say, if a man 
cannot be happy under such circumstances, he 
dot* not dejervo to live. 

The nains of this Castle are not extensive, and 
consist principally of the keep, a small round 
tower, with a square one attached to it, ami com- 
maudiug from the summit a View of the ether 
watch-tower, which gave to the town the alarm of 
an approach by land, 0 m of Eh*se is still 
majning on a hill near Ivy Tow*r, altu-Yg the 
road tii Pater, and there is a second ucl the Beit 
rows : a third and fourth on Windmill Hill ami 
the Badge way have been destroyed. Buiidcs the 
walls and the keep, the antiquArinn may ciiunine 
the church, which contains a singular west door¬ 
way, a beautiful flight of steps Icajling to the altar, 
ami a curiously carved WOodcti Khaf, known by 
architects as a credit roof. There are also some 
good monument*, ooinngJd which is orn- m me¬ 
mory tiF the Wlutoi, the wealthy mere ban Ifl afore- 
laid, who ht-Lpcd Licnry of Kielnnond out o£ th u 
kingdom. 


Digiti: c> C_iO yiC 


But, jH3rha]]s F genii* reader, you turn up your 
nose at anthiULticB. and all sis ch old-fashioned lore* 
and go m lor the ,p idogiutL* 1 If vole :ltc * £00lo^ 

gist, then, explore the rugged clirfh mid recesses of 
Ht r Cathenue'i Inland at low water, and do imt 
get too inuds cngripased with your uccuj?aLieu ; lor 
1 have knuwu seme people 1-uok up froliL I heir 
actmuc, and make the plesiaiug idLh ovi-ry Lhut the 
tide had riwetn and cut them oil Umu the shorn* 
thus reducing them til *|k«l)d several hours mure 
tlLii.il they liked on the LaL'luJ. The geologist wdl 
be stnaek with Lhu foLiaU'd appearanee of the 
liEELvfltoiio strata, which \xm bi^en wr?rn by the 
action of countU-*a brL-akcn into fan us tie forms 
and iUiv-entfl. Ln the roek barians left by the retreikL- 
lELg tide, the admirers of zuophyles will lind here 
itupluyincut for many a l»ng dky h an also jit the 
Moiikstjmc iiock [which stands out isolated on the 
North -SamUj, and on the < litis roundLy i.ijiarand 
LyiUtap, 

To ihc south of Tenby p ibe coast dwindles down, 
into san 1 .1 burrows, but again i~L&ua to a consider able 
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lieigM at tluj headland of (liitar Point, beyond 
which the pedc-HLNAJi will tiitci a alight dailicuity in 
the shape of lefty precipicca and due p wale^ #o 
that be muet dander up the rocks aa be*t he c*u h 
and keep ajoqg the edge of the down to Freud 
Giltar. 

A ho Lit a mile from land La one of the great 
Brisk i L Channel i e-lauds, that of Caldy, which in a 
favourite water excursion from Tenby for those 
who are fond of boating. Caldy Island is of oun- 
siderabie extent, and At low water is connected by 
a ridgu of rock a with St, Hnrgai^t'ftr Moreover 
it hi inhabited by the lord of the manor, Mr, 
Eynaaton, whose modem house ia inccqHj rated 
with a more mici-cnt building,, probably the ruiinn 
of m monastic establishment, which formerly 
existed herq r The light house here is a great lieu 
for visitors, and a great boon to mariners, for it 
light# up it particularly dangerous part, of the 
Chan Of] highway. The lire t Ij run of thu hammer 
will find here & fair #how of Limestone fosuiki, and 
an interesting junction of the carboniferous and 
old red sandstone formations, while at a place called 
Eel Point bone# of animals have been disco veredr 
Eor those parties with whum water excursions 
disagree, there are plenty of place# to be visited in 
tht; neighbourhood of Tenby, and plenty of means 
for visit!iLg them, All day long, carriages arc 
rattling about the Streets and terraces, fr^iu the 
styiiah look if ig btuak down to the funny little one- 
borne “ebaya/ 3 uhiuh are indigenous to the town, 
and wry abundant. On the road to Penally 
and Lydhtep CaveniBj you may meet teeorua of 
these small vehicle# going down-hi LI (particularly 
Windpipe La neb at a pace wonderful to Lfebold, 
KBd turning the corners foi which there arc many) 
in # glorious uncertainty as 1o \ibat may be meet¬ 
ing them. Ferudly is a charming little village, 
about a Con pie of miU-a uif, placed on A wull - 
wooded rising ground, and ciuitniuiiig a pictur- 
esrpie church -luid bouuj crosses in tht: chnrthyard, 
which m #aid to have been thu resting place* of 
Saint TeilcK, the patron saint of LJandalT. A very 
pious saint wa# he, and a politic, for it ia recorded 
of him. that after his death, three churuhes, via,, 
LSanrhiH, penally, and Llamlt-iLn disputed- w ith eauh 
cth^r ## to the ownership of his bones, and not 
being able to settle the point sat isfac tori Ey, 
agreed ho petition the saint to reveal himself to 
thn diuroh which really possessed them. Hu 
listened graeiou&ly to their pr*yer h and un¬ 
willing to dis-appoLut #ueh salons disuiplea, 
ab-OWtd himself 111 three separate but similar 
bodies, one for each church, to their great joy and 
exultation. 

A little before you come to Penally, there is, 
class to thu road ^ide, a ewreons cavern, known 
a# Hoyle's Mouth. It i# in the limcHtonn rock, 
and 1 1 as been actually explored for a distance of 
feat, For thow who arc fond of wriggling 
themselves in uncomfortable attitndo# thcough 
narrow passage*, thin 13 just the place k« suit 
them, e only, vi Bit ora must be careful not to 
penetrate too far, or thi>y inay find that they 
Emerge into dayh^ht Again at Fembmko UaaLle— 
*n runs the legend, which doubtle#* Wii* cur¬ 
rent before tht tlaya of geological research, which 
Ulifurtunatcly for the subterranean p:UfRagea p 




show# us that the Ridgeway, a long elevated 
upthrow of old red sand* to nee, intervene# between 
the two places, and thus renders the conUnunL 
cation impuBsiUe. 

A very favourite excursion i# that through 
Penally and Lydrfcpto M*uorl>eer Castle. one of 
tbe lineal examples in the whole country of a 
furtitied castellated residence. Indeed, strong am 
itift, it was built more for defence than offence, and 
contains more trace# of a domestic uharaeter 
than any of the caalles round. Here old Glnl- 
dus Caiuhrensi* Was bom, the luuoitfi histonim 
of Wale# and the travelling com pax? ion of Areb- 
bishop Baldwyn in his preaching tour He ha* 
left a glowing description of the splendours of 
Manorliecr, ite gardeno, terraces, and u ah-ponds* 
the remains of which are still visible, but Ichabod.! 
their glury ha# depniti Thu churchy too, is the 
inost cX(ruurdiUary F editice that can lie imagined, 
AJI the Pembrokeshire churches, particularly in 
the southern portion of the county, arc marked, 
architects rally nuking, by a peculiarly rude and 
m ns id ] i' e style, which aneght to eonibllie the church 
with a defensive pest, if needs were ; for in thoae 
tiu^ea the nuc^sflity for defence occurred agun and 
again. But Mxmorbeer church, Iwsides presenting 
this feature, ie remarkable for the lhJi! irregularity 
cif it£ cutiLiio, or- though thd diIll-rent part* hikd 
Lecn plunged down in a heap, lUidi tacked on to 
■unub other, any LloW. 

It would take too ]i>ngtc enumerate all tbe dif¬ 
ferent objects w r orth viaituig near Tenby—^tack- 
|,uitc Court, with its upieudid garduns—ianat 
(rowan's w f dU, with its mi tied ebupul-—the Stjtok 
HuL'k—1 ? cm broke, with iu gkirioLiB n>utid tow r er— 
Laic 11 hey l p alace T where tljc Ih^hop of Saint iJavid 1 # 
lived like A country gcntlemnn ; and Llawbawden 
Cattle, where he lived like u lighting baron, and 
frcjin thu roof qf w iiiult tlxC W'Lekcd Li shop Barlow 
stiile the lead to enable him lo marry oft hi# live 
plain daughter#. Verily, ia not the history of 
nl] these written in the chrouicJe? cf the Tea by 
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TAP-I) RES SING. 


A ciiBtom prevnil# in tbeolddasliimidl 

town of W irks worth, in Porbyahire, wliieh 13 
called tap ■dividing, or HometEme# du-isiiig. 
I t Wind 11 appear tb^t, in fnrinor time.i, the in ha¬ 
bitants id tlliH town out! it^ Tiiii^bl^nirhLwnl auffl'red 
nnioh from the iunuHieiency of tlieir supply of 
wuti-r. When a cuu-n-tant anjijily waa at Lust 
ins-LLroil by laying down iron jnpLis, the coLe¬ 
mony of t:ij>‘dressing was instituted to wiminenin- 
nito thy iuiproveiiniut. This Whitountido ui ebe 
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y^ar of our Loril lightefEi huuilrod find kovty, 
fli the hundred and hrlli juirtiven try of the 

OVeTlt* 

After a 1 Hjaiuttj i.l! drive of about two mile* fmm 
Matloek. the stranger COUleS upon a quaint little 
tt'Wii KiimiuiLiknl by mi amphitheatre nf hills 
nth dark plume* of waving lira upon timir 1 Jrc. 1 ta, 
ami a?i■-« clothed with softer foliage which mingles 
at last with the apple bloiwoiiis of thfl ganSen*, 
Half ^4> r up the *te*p ifcnjofc, which givon motrunce 
to the town* ho will tind tbe first tap. That j* the 
hrrt dressed tap-^a tap in which the teetotaller 
atui i-ht art-student* who doe# not inwi&hly 
eschew Biore stimulating beverage arc equally 
interested* 


Tl' 1 ta|? i ■. i t.iUli an of Muses striking this 
'■'wk. The tigum of Mrn« and all the acc«&' 
’uriti of the scene are composed of clay, hut 
covered entirely with flowers, Tito complexion 
of Must* was produced (a singular cebuddeime) 
by llie j^tals of the Mount Tabor Peony. His 
vesture was of violets j but his k*ir ami beard 
w i re the greatest mucces*. Com post'd of dark f 

their effect might have excited jealousy in the 
breast of Madame TussamL Tn borrow the 
language of thu playbills of our minor theatres* 
the illusiuii w ™a eumplutud by “ real water/ 3 

Whin the Jncxl id Musi'S rested on tin: ruck, a 
sufficient stream, trickled from early mom to dewy 
vvu* 


The designs of the other taps were not m ambt- 
titiiiiv They both lions a cert ala resemblance to 
Grecian temples, with small fouutiimi beneath 
their sjLiaJn. These structure* were composed of 
h-^irijit covered With clay, which WuS agaui oVlT 
L-mi u itII [lowers. The petals only arc urn-d in this 
m-'^aic work, and the uJiect i* very rsnaikrka! lu. 
Bnttcrcupa,, blue-btdis,, ji mini eat* tliu bkfittfnziis of 
tIn- gureu, the sharp pointed leaves of the hr r 
lijij sea of various ctdonm, g^Evuiiuma, lilies of 
tin valley, 3dug *)phis of thv gloln? 4maraLi1.hu*. 
ami the uarciMLis, were Jill impressed into the 
service* 

With these a variety i.f patterns were funned, 
the pillars in rued With parti -culu ured screUa* 
crown* and ssM.pl res, liulas and LniiconU l oven 


to:s!- of scripture wore thrown out in the 
st !i_: at relief by tho cuii&rast of the hack- 
y minds. 

The whole haw evidenca of very good workman¬ 
ship. In all the pattern the 3 hi** were carefully 
drawn, and the edges dearly dcHued, It may 
he doubted, whether any 0510 whn hua not been 
a sjtt-ctatiir eon Id form a correct idea of the 
effect produced by the fragile mat- dais which ivru 
ttved. 

The iir-4 priin was adjudged to the repri^-nt-i 
tion of Muses, the ditheuity of the lmdertaJniig 
preUaldy having some weight m iulluoTjdjLg the 
declaim, 

Uf ouurae it was a general holiilay in th* in itb- 
kiurJii >od. The vi Luge mustered in great atreugLii. 
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The gorgeous Huo ribbons and stars upon their 
bre:u*te Looked, at a slmrt diat;mce h a§ magnificent 
u the order of tbe garter on the noble owner of 
Quttuirortllt 

Ah they proarniad ed tbe streets, two-and-two, 
with a v-ury fair band playing before them, an eye 
accustomed to tbo step of our gallacit voluyteeFs, 
could not Lut regret that they did not march bn 
time. However, they all Heemedj to enjoy tbcm- 
fiehfip even the two leaders who carried the large 
bftimer—evidently a work fraught with difficulty 
and dagger— and a* the sjrcut&de wu net pro¬ 
fessedly military, it* most important end may 
be oiiciftsdered iu have been attained. The young 
iadiea frptn the neighbouring factories also came 
out in force, and fine* tall, rosy-cheeked* dark- 
eyed damask a great many of them were. A 
Hjuthcru spectator might have been surprised that 
* young lady u hose dialect he would have bad 
considerable ditficulEy in comprehending, should, 
nevertheless, wear a bonnet trimmed with Rum 
Jkfarjcutti, a new and extremely fashionable 
colour, The lout statement i* made OH feminine 
authority., 

The cause of water-drinking boa lately received 
a considerable impulse from the erection of drink¬ 
ing-fountains in many of the principal town is. 
Might it not iiid the good Caium for which these 
have hi j en built, if their fuuuda-tiun was comme¬ 
morated liy some ceremony am graceful and as 
hannlfc-ia an the top-cljrcssi ng at W irk* worth* 

H. 


IS THE YELLOW JACK AT SHOHN- 
CLlFFE ? 

The newspapers have lately contained acme 
statements regarding the ajipcarance of a species 
of fever at Shorudiflc. which, if they were 
thoroughly reliably would afford us a novel cause 
for alarm. Thun it ha* been stated that a disease 
had broken out there, and that this disease^ 
although not strictly speaking genuine yellow 
fever, wa* bo near akin to that tropical malady, 


tliat the docton were sorely puzzled to make a 
t distinction, lp The symptom**^ it was said,. 41 are 
ho similar to those of the terrible yellow jack of 
Jamaica, that the doctors are sorely puzzled to 
call it anything else, 11 This statement has k-n 
subsequently controverted in the ia Times 11 by the 
I Incumbent of Sand gate aa having been based on 
, rqnjrta in various particulars exaggerated. Now 
. wt are inclined to accept tbe Incumbent's view, 

1 and questioning the appearance of any disease 
winch is new to these islands, we think it may be 
useful to state the symptom* of throe fevers which 
alone are acclimatised here. 

The three forms of fever which sJwuyii prevail 
to a greater or less extent in this- country, and 
which at times produce great domestic desolation, 
arc severally named typhus, tffpAohK and rrffJJWTfl?. 
The terms, we admit, are unsuitable -and unfor¬ 
tunate j but m they are in common use, wa shall 
here accept them, and seek to state their respective 
significations*. Putting aside mild find imperfectly 
marked cue*, so u to give sbarpneH and brei-ity 
to our descriptions, we offer the following as a 
Gimple find yet rigidly accurate account of tbe 
characters of these three: fivtn. 

L Tifjrfuit /Veer, or, a® it is also called, “filth 
fever, h and 41 low nervous fever, 11 has certain very 
distinctive character!. An ordinary Uncomplicated 
case has generally the* following symptoms and 
course : The attack is ushered an by shivering fits, 
prostration of strength, and pain in tbe back ; the 
tongue becomes dry and hard ; aud there is head¬ 
ache-, accompanied by mere or loss ‘wandering of 
the mind, or a low muttering form of delirium* 
When there is no misniajvagemcntp convalescence 
usually begins about the fourteenth, and ia Rcldom 
delayed liy end the twenty-first day. Tt*r dm- 
fjnaxti*- fifmjrtam of this Jri'tr is a *4 if tbrrry rash T 
which appear* most commonly between the 
fifth and eighth day, and fade* away niter a few 
days in favourable cajwj?. The spots do not dta- 
appear when pressed by the finger. In tbia, and 
in other rcsjicels, it essentially differ* from the 
fever which so nearly resembles it in name, 
typhoid fever It very rarely twice pflevt* the 
same individual- By protracted contact, and in 
crowded dwellings, it lb- c&niagimis, In sucli 
place* it likewise spontaneously rise* among tho 
inhabitant*, probably, as Mr. Simon suggests. 

| from "^the putrefaction pf their undiq^racd 
I ex halations." 

2, Typhoid or (Insiric Fvrcf *—This is the fever 
which ores tod so much anxiety iu 1S5$, at Wind¬ 
sor. Then and there, an in other well-nbacrvfld 
outbreaks of it, the engendering morbific LiilLuun.cn 
was proved to aripc from cuiaunt-Lons consequent 
upon defective ventilation in the drains, and from 
the gases which belong to such nuisance* am pig- 
Stic** drnighea]in s end foul gulley*. There is no 
eL t.es which sufi'ers So much from typhoid fever aA 
domestic servant^ * oireumstanoo which may he 
ox|.l.amed by the fact of their living and sleep¬ 
ing apartments bning so often in the baat ment of 
houses, prosiunity to tb-e sink hclea and erevicea p 
whence CEEininatc tbe sewer gases. They Eutlsrt, 
Uttrefore, of teller breathe tbe innsenoiiB g,%ncs in 
a ]lrs dslut^l form than other members of tho 
ftiunv household. Cow k ccim: ra atul others f?x- 
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posed to cnncentrjUcd c.\3iatations from exerc- 
mentations matter are peculiarly liable to typhoid 
fe^er. 

Tbo haunts of cholera jmd typhoid fever are 
identical. In other respects* * which wo cannot 
now enlarge upon, the two iicatUcnecai are closely 
related ti> each other. In the meantime, thn point 
te he remembered ia, that when we dislodge one 

ire dislodge butte 

Passing urer minor characteristics, wo may at 
once mention that the rit<ffjno*tictyaipiom of 
A'rtr m o*t ttemfroE rm^ofour^ rwsA* occurring 
atejtifc the seventh day in patches of papnltiL, which 
] r5^4*? their colour when preened. In fatal fisaes, 
certain glanda of the intestinal surface are found, on 
examination after death, to be in an ulcerated state. 
Neither the elevated rosy rash disappearing on 
presaure nor the ulcerated intestine are ever met 
with in can 03 of typhus. Tho importance of 
these medteal facts as guides ta the employ- 
lELCut of the proper measures of preventive aani^ 
tary police must have already snggcicted them¬ 
selves to the reader. A single ease of typhoid 
fever ought always to he at once attended to, 
aa a call ta test with care the state of sawere and 
stink traps, and to remove all reeking cess- 
pool* and such like nuisances from the vicinity of 
dwellings, 

3- Btlup-cins /Vmt has sometimes naan i tested 
great severity as au epidemic. During a portion 
of the duration of tho celebrated epidemic of I $43 
(m apjiears from Dr. Cormaek's description } it was 
a very severe fever in Edinburgh* Glasgow, Dun¬ 
dee, and other towns. Speaking generally, how¬ 
ever, relapsing fever is much I™ serious than 
either typhus or typhoid, provider! the patients 
are adequately clothed and fed during tho whole 
period of convalescence. When tliEre lb neglect in 
thrae particulars, many perish from droi^y and 
other .secondary affections, after pausing well 
through thi^. fever, 

Itei.qiaing fever possesses great social import¬ 
ance, fracn ita relation to* or we may say its actual 
dependence upon destitution. It is the ** famine 
fever/’ juat as typhus is the 11 filth fever n and 
typhoid the " aewage fever.” At the commence ■ 
meat of an epidemic all, and during its continuance 
nearly all, its victims., are among the destitute and 
imperfectly nourish Ed* Like typhus* and unlike; 
typhoid fever, it lb contagious under certain can- 
ditiuns. It doEs not spread readily by slight and 
casual Contact with the infected, but is freely 
communicated when the contact with or contiguity 
to the sick is prolonged and takes place Lti con- 
lined rooms. Relapsing lever Gets in abruptly and 
violently, The pyre* ini condition continues for a 
few days ; it then ecaacs for a day or ecvcri.il days ; 
and afterwards returns ones or nfte-ner. Hence 
the name of ^relapsing fever, 13 by which it is now 
generally designated. 

The practical concilia iosm to drawn from the 
above statements arc apparent. Uaq all possible 
mean a to prevent people crowding together in 
til thy ill-aired houses* and so prevent typhus; give 
protection from bo wage gases, and bd prevent 
typhoid fever* and lastly, in times of scarcity and 
destitution, give timely succour, and so prevent 
the poor from falling under the relapsing fever* 


The thorough application of these preventives 
requires a better system of sanitary ]holtee than wo 
possess, and a higher grade of c Steers to carry out 
the administrative details. Tho supervision of 
dwelling mitst be made stringent and general* in 
reapt-et of number of occupant^ ventilation., clean- 
lincBg, and Bewagu g.iges. Jn respect of all of 
tliEse conditions, authoritative and intelligent su- 
inarviaion is required, but particularly la reapect 
of linnse and town drainage. Sewers may be 
good; but if they are ventilated into the house*, 
in plftce of external to them, they become the moat 
pestiferous agencies which can be imagined. 
Moreover, all drains are liable to go wrong, and 
all of them, therefore, require frequent in B] lection 
by experienced peraotis. Unfortunately, the in- 
specter* of nuisances appointed by the rate-pay era 
are very often not compcfceo.tr They are gene¬ 
rally trades mdn who ha vs failed or are fading in 
business, who by favour of some parochial coterie 
manage to be placed in ofSen. The Privy Council* 
by the Publio Health Act of I9-i0, have power to 
iesue regulations for secwring the due qnaliricatioD 
of public vaccinator. Why should they not have 
a similar control over the Appointment of officer* 
of health and inspect™ of nuisances T 

Sajlfs Fopuh* 
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JOTTINGS IN JEliSEF. 

eiEARACTEIAbmCS. 

V«ltatr£ p a vivid description of Holland 1 
summed 11 p in three words, “Canaux, canards, 
canaille.” 

Tbe some alliteration might be UHcd to form an 
accidental definition of Jersey-— cowb, cabbage*, 
cider, and crapiuds, Tlse cows are those usually 
known by the namenf .AlilerneyB ; but the smallvr 
isle steal* it* bucolic honour from the larger. 
There are no other cown in Jersey ittivc ; for the 
laws of the island forbid the importation of foreign 

* breeds. All extraneous cows seen pm 11 fully landed 
from the butchers' cutters from France, or pain¬ 
fully dragging their stiffened limbs atang the 
mad, are under sentence of death. France sup- 
fili^ Jcraey with meat, not of a first-rate dc?crip- 
tion, from which cause Jersey labours under a 
twofold disadvantage—that of having French nu'zt 
and English cookery; and, iioder the cjlvuuj- 
eunces, it is n wonder that the thing called digvs. 
tion exists at all in the island : for in Englami, 

! where there is no cookery, the meat is so good 
that it does not require it j in Fmnc*, wtu-m 
there is no meat, properly so caLlud, the rookery 
: is so good as to create it ; in Jersey them is 
; neither meat nor cookery. 
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The fflwi ure amiable ctta.tun.a, and, oa all 

ll- world known, ver y pretty. ThvJ cum4 tip to 

b I , ilkstrfld of ELI-* IV k 1 1 L* iH' B-V lk III' ClVttlo 

in ling 1 1 d h hut they make a VtrtlN? of nei-essity, 
fir. « itip-y a™ felt fed chimed or tethered, jh in 
!*■ B . ai-r 1 fell the amumk in Jersey, the goats, 
Oi.* i ■ ■ 1 the flheep, where ilietp lire found. There* 
U one Jiwy NI, in a tit-M under Fort J lege [it, 
heat he* appear* to be uudur HtutunuE of □Xi-u-tuiillL- 
nintico. 

The cabbages do uoE grow clone to tti r* 

groom i like rmmt cabbages, but from a kind of 
tab huge twe, with a stalk six. or seven fet long in 
wjtne instances, from which very bad walk Lug- 

*tj«k« *M- ILL.Vti-. 

The cider id excellent, but Very datiicull to 
ubidin from the inhabitants, for love or money, in 
any niuad qtt&btftj. During A reside lice (if Mm? 


month- in (jorev wu were unalile to obtain Any by 
thu ii-i: i] means., On one Dfrc&iiua our juration 
life to the possibility of obtaining a gallon of cider 
being answered by a string of ipiicriions ,-u* to uitt 
own bufeinni; on another, a vender of eider 
declaring that be had >-Lcl^r tn Q&U r but that fcm 
house was very difficult to iiind in tin- labyrinth of 
lauLflu We bidLevL'd IliUL, And gave* 13 1 > our search 
III flea pair. 

The cmpfevida are perhaps the most characlrr- 
iftic of all tha island production*. The word is 
generally supposed to \*q the French for toad i 
but, thu Jerniy empiiiLd is a distinct animal. 
Those wtio knuw r >] ■ L picture^ will remunabur 
certain imaginary creature* in tku Lulu ptat ion* of 
•St. Anthony, fetid certain bAtmchinn demons 
found only where no one would wish to go after 
death—such are the Jersey crapatids. Wo reeob 



Mum Or^nll, 


b* t mistaking one in the moonlight for a small 
Jug King in the nrail ; to our surprise. instead of 
jLiin [rui g up ll waddled r>tT. In the slater iihnd 
of Lltlcmwry they are naid not to exist at nil; 
h* nee the Hiihriijiiet of rrapaud*. as good-nature illy 
applied by the people of one island to that of the 
other. 

THE t OK THE U5I.AM3, 

aj n.-en in the map, in that of some ampUbmna 
animal SqtLn&tmg on its Ihml-qua rt^ra, with the 
fort-feel, fea the herald a would say roupetL A 
Wilms would peril ap* bc^st represent it. Thns r 
( ap*. L Grcsnei would form the head, Noiruioiit 
P-unt and that next it the run^tt forc-le^a, and 
La Kooq ihp or place where the tad 

nnght to be, ^ScologicaJly virwisd, the island dips 
fn*ni north to south. Ou th- northern hide the 

= o^uTr i CjOi <g]c = 


rtjckn riw< to the height of ai m lit three hnudml 
feet ^ on the south liny lone thenrndv^i in man^h 
laud and allurLuui, It would Appear m if th^ 
iiiojitl at one time lay flat on the eea, with iU 
inland apring* bubbling up. and forming qtEaginires 
nn its RurCacc ■ then that socnc BlilmsinEr furqe 
raided the ni^rthcru part 4 olid caused the hjinngH 
Ui run southward, scooping thentM.dvcs chanbels 
in their ceune, which form a moit ejctraordinn^ 
ramification of valleys. There arc few fltwptiorm 
tii this rule, amongst them mrc the lovely gk It* of 
Eirf-Vc cle Lec[| aiid Les Mourier*, which are 
wat. red by ■tri:nnis of .lliuut two miles iei Length : 
in the latter a waterffel] d VEry resp^claldc for 
m Email an island, being formed over the rocky 
ert'-irpment. 

i. arued anatomists, or loven of hot inpitcim, 
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might compwe Jersey to h iplit kidney* the con¬ 
geries of ve&Hcle running out into the bay of St, ' 
A u bin's, The rocks consist of syenite, with ita 
varioi]* modification!, great dykes of quartz and 
other primary rocks occurring at interval 

TTCE JfATtJHAL HEAITTTES 

art Very COnsidErable. F-crhajia the line’at view in 
Jersey is that from near the Manor Hon SC at St 
Aubin, looking toward* the town and FortRegeot. 
The bay of St, A u bin's only waste Vesuvius to be 
the bay of Naples in minutvre. Hie prominent 
feature is formed by the fantastic rocks of the 
island (or peainsula at low water) on which 
Elizabeth Castle aUmds. Seen with a suinset 
effect, aud At the moment of the explosion of the 
evening gun, it lortii* one of the moat lovely 
. pictures imaginable. 

The second in rank may he that &t:tn On mount¬ 
ing the ridge of hiD whieh divides the bay of St, 
detncnt'fi from that of Grenville, where the road 
winds like an Alpine paaa over the crest by the 
arsenal at Grenville, and as it were suddenly intro^ 
ducea the passenger to a new world, with Gorey 
Common below; the beautiful castle of Mont Or- 
gueil forming beyond it the extremity of a long 
ahoredike hdl, which in Germany would he 
planted with vines ; and beyond, ail the dim coast 
of Normandy* distant some fifteen mile*. If the 
Corey oyster-llectp of a hundred or so v-esheIb at a 
time* arc in the oiling in full Kail, the view is very 
much enhanced. 

The walk round the island will be found most 
interesting. The beauty of the coast begins with 
Mont Orgucll Castle—a grand mediaeval fortress 
iu beautiful jn-wervatioii— 

A toft r er of victory, from which th* flight 

Of Ua filed tiu^-C-u was watch'd along the plain. 

Hero Fry u no was conftnedp ami ■wmte some bad 
verses Oil the walk and Charles ! L took refuge in 
the troubles of the Commonwealth ; Jersey being 
royal, whale Guernsey was parliamentary, The 
house where thn Merry Monarch lived at Gorey is 
ju&t below the grounds of Lady Turnerp And was 
lately tenanted by the estimable clergyman of 
Gorey, r Fhu king gave its ten Ants the character¬ 
ise privilege of keeping a public-house without a 
I jounce for ever. Of this privilege our rev? rend 
friund dir| not avail himself, Mont Orgucil looks 
weirdly grand on the other aide, where the shore 
iMJCflinea rocky, and breaks into hays with sands 
which afford excellent bathing. There is a rugged 
path of fcxtremo beauty along the cliffs to St, 
Catherine'* Piet— a very long jetty of stone run¬ 
ning out into the sea, favoured in August, lSo&, 
by a visit from her most gracious Majesty + and 
intended originally to form part of an immense 
harbour of refuge. As It is n it would wonderfully 
facilitate the landing of 10,00fl Frenchmen, being 

convenient, M as the Irish say, to GrouviIlB + 
Cherbourg, and St. ilido. 

From St. Catherine's way may be marls to Razd 
Fay, where arc the grounds of the late Mr, Curtis n 
a gentleman who. kku the old man of Tarentnm in 
Virgil's fci Georgies/ 1 bought a bit of rock and 
transformed it into an ornamental garden, Auitra- 
linn gum-trees, and nearly all the products of the 
■ southern hemisphere:, IIo-lulhIi there uudisr the mild 


influences of the climate; and one would almost 
expect to aee the southern ernsa ip the sky. Near 
Bouley Bay, from which a fine view of the oppo¬ 
site coast of France is obtained* the ™at become* 
barren and alino&t mountainous, resembling boieic 
parts of north Devon. It culminates in the 
heights of Mont Modoc, where ire gome mngt 
picturesque old granite quarries, and in the 
heathery promontories which encircle Bonne Nuit 
Ray, 

Aa the route I* pursued, tha rocks become 
steeper and more fantaatic, and the abore lfcai and 
leas constantly accessible. Fanaing the waterfall 
at Les Mourieri we come to th-y Creui du Vi*—» 
hole in the cliff where the fluorine umbeut earth 
has collapsed into a cave, driven into it hori¬ 
zontally from the sea. It is fine, if the difficult 
descent can bo managed, to ice the great pent-up 
wavs* bursting into the abyss. Farther on is 
Crabliet A wonderfully grim chasm, some btHI 
feet down* but accauible by a winding path. 
Below it are great pyramids and arches of rock— 
a feature constantly occurring on this coast, where 
the force of water produces moat extraordinary 
forms. The effect ia aided by the colour of tho 
rocks, which ii generally dark red, and in some 
places nearly black, here and there.hoary with 
the light-green mess of ages* giving the appeor- 
aucb of gigantic ruins of enormous antiquity, and 
variegated with party-coloured lichens, tho yellow 
the moat remarkable, only to be represented m 
painting by the brightest cadmium. 

Kear Gr£vs de Lettp where is an hotel which 
continually advertises itself ** the ** Star and 
Garter of Jersey, 11 is another stupendous hollow, 
with vaulted caverns among its rocky cathedrals, 
which are better not visited unless the visitor can 
be sure that the tide ia retiring. But the most 
remarkable caves and pyramids seem to be on 
the aide of FLcmont Feint, on the bay called the 
au Laiifub, so colled from the sand-eels 
caught there. 

Beyond them ia Grunness Castle* or rather 
what is left of it* a single arch of a gateway, 
standing on the neck of a promontory, with pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs behind ^Triis is the north western 
extremity of the inland. It balanced Mont 
Orgueil in the olden time, and wan held by tho 
Lords of St. Owen for the English crown, viitn 
the half of tha island from Mcnt Orgueil to the 
middle was in possession of the French. Its 
defenders, if hard pressed, could have no idtenia- 
tivu lfE:twcern starvation And jumping Into tbu sea, 
if they did not chopas to Surrender, Its only 
accc-sa -or egress was apparently by tho gateway 
which remains. Following the course of the high 
cliffs, one more pyramid is seen* grandest nf ail, 
the Pinnacle Rock, connected with the shore by a 
uarrow neck of land, and forming a fine object 
from the distent Corhi£res. There is a break in 
the series of high rocks at L'Etee, formed by the 
long sweep uf ttL Owen's bay, depreciated by the 
guide-books as monotonous, but presenting to tho 
painter’s eye, by its great com para tivn size, the 
finest aerial effects to be seen in the island. At 
the other turn of St- Owen's bay are the Corbicrea 
rocks, pyramidal again, and insulated at high tide 
—a place whence to ice a storm to perfection ; 
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wxh n,n5 n.iliJi- caution not t-o Ijo wuhol ulF by 
lji uniuuilly high. WiVe f nil accident which. Iim 
happened It near tliere that the unfortunate 
Egress Eiijul-Hteumer was kwt on a fmc morning,, 


the SOth oi September, IS59. It waj. ibis ill - 
omened vessel which carried over Louis Philippi! 
to New haven* in t WkH p hi a grdc of wind, Beyond 
thcro is the beautiful audusion of Ht. EreUdes 





at GpJt® eh 


ttUi tliu o]«|-fst church of tbo blond in nuo 
a^rtier of it,, inad beyond the next point and 
N ■: r st|. i ut, ib i,’ still more beautiful., and still lu^ro 
Fartulrt bay. At Noilman t pnint, tin; 
CwE Unity euasiis, aunt tin* view of St. Acibinffi 
kfl' cImm-* [jjr ui9i lIii tiu el. Oil itw further bum 
f-in, InoLing Well hi the distance, the 
fc’A lk Of 

ffttJJXfi’a. 

"Hcu^ ill LI, And ILJjfai/ 1 h.iyn In'i-h for a 
^ ; llluc rjnufced rm the Lhreo mast diugn^ftble 
Jib ■ - in the wnrld, fir out of it. VVe have rumu 
tbc i m Jimion tiiflt the BCCofrd of thc£C Wonh 
u * cnrn3|.Mnti of Sc. It irvotii hiuon- 

wiTjJ.Ze tljn.t the odour of femetity should ever 
cfELUainwd this mmt corrupt of tnimi. St. 
Belifr was a hrmnit inhabiting a evil. difficult 
of ar&jga^ on a rock 1 In• i KliziiUth 
Ei.’j'ifiUi tfurtle lit cuiioceted with the mainland 
b ' 1 ojtnrAl bridge, KiHwieiL ut half-tide—a trap 
*&*!"■"Ii Mjnetimea a t i]*y soldier hu boon caught, 
ftar CrovLrnmimt really ought not t^j post soldier* 
SaJrr^y, y spirits Arc rqinotUkly cheap, and the 
t^i.^latinn tciQ great. Jersey would lie beat de- 
IcT.-i.. J Liy ^iLn boats* ami by dismantling itn- for- 
which are all commanded by height*. An 
in cam maud uf the se-s P wimM of coune 
mai»l it* giuri&OD to surrender at diicrvtkm, 
Ti- militia *?*■ AOfbciont i*y guard it against a 
Hiib-j^ftog attack T li k u that of the Baron 
H:": .*14 r, w hich wnA so gallantly frustrated, 
^ iL r b at the nacnllLf: of hk young Eifi% hy Major 
IVtv^u net J-oLg Ijthjrv the outhn&sk ol the 
^ -h Erndntiad. 

Fill iiiTurn ia ckieiSy mhshitsd by the Awgb- 


-Saifma ; th S! . orijjina] Nonuan population keeping 
pretty lunch in the eonntry. The preva¬ 

lence of I drunkenness pro^cfl that tbo natumaJ hah it 
nf Ivigbrnd will Bcnri^ely be corrected by an iuftuioa 
i .I clji-.ip French wine, iinci.' French wr\ur. it aa cheap 
iu J'TKiy as in Friuiiee. A walk h the of 

St. fltlu r k would induce a ii.mn^r-liy In mveke a 
MaiQO Hiptur law in utter caoj]iefatLDU, The 
prjilm appunr to lie few and fm- lid ween, and in 
fact afrsid to show tbemsdivei. The tn-wn ALi|n?ars 
to be nn Lhc hand* of a mrt of pamtAOCMC^, or 
dctnocriicy of whu com suit with LinjiLsnity 

tdl sorts of di'predAtiuLis nil |icnnni] iul-, 1 [irujHTtyi 

and rill tlic atreuti night Ami day with yelling*, 
wlLwtUngt* :l.tu! aQ aortu of discordant noises. A 
EoyaJ Cormniwinn—which will cost John Bull 

■ nn:thing, hnt Jean J ersey Bull nothiug—ha^ 
IhxiIl lately ittLlng to consider the nbuscs uf 
.fERSKV ,|I.>TJ|'E P 

The criminal hw *4 the mtaiid to 

most strangely a im i n i*temL hut mzn^ I S.">1 \ 

a girl found guilty of infsnticidi- wai b.iiLcd nut 
for I IP/. A your or two F^fon 1 , a man who shot 
hsa Bister, and was tried fur manhlaughtcr + got ocf 

«i>f-/rei ElTrwjMj/ (A? thtrrt of Ais Morfl 

Utnly, two diuekardf quarrelled in a gi^. and one 
trie^l tn the gna of the othrr, ac other it* 
the 3C4tttbk kbnt him and wvattdtfd him ; the 
wounded man get wdU* but the aggressor wit 
EEutcnLtd to seven yoao h traJs.*i flirtation, and m- 
irn f tt to ?/m frwd o/ f/» ■ 

thus pmiitihLiig Jii*i inuo'junt family by n h*rhaftma 
feudal law. 

Some time ago, n poer little Fpt?nch buy wjv* 

killed by a blow by a Jer^y bntchcr-b&y, whom 
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tliC Jmey jury entirely acquitted. No Frenmh ■ 
or English rerident id wnid to have modi chance 
with hUl islander in the civil wirta, and on cue 
occasion lately when hy some accident nr mia- 
tiskti justice wu Hone, the Jiarn'ymwi was heard 
to exclaim as Ilp went out* M What a shame it 
itt* thut ftirr'TtjnyFM should ta h allowed to beat U* in 
cur nwn court* \ n 

By its situation the town of St. Heller 1 ?, most 
overgrown in population for the sise of the 
hdaud, is the receptacle for ills the imparities, 
mend and physical* of this pretty little island, 
and for much of thnae of the estenud wnrld. 

Lt h cooped up in a close, unhealthy hollow, and 
the wonder is how the cholera could ever have 
paused ever it without destroying half the in ha. 
bitants- By BoniE strange perversity, the lw?Fit 
parts art’ built away from the sea, so that the 
fiyrtuaualjes ure shut nut from the vifiw of Kti- 
zabtith f'uatk and the harbour, which is really 
pretty. Then- is no promenade near the nea F 
ths only placd answering that clwriptiail being - 
the College Gardens, where the military hand I 
plays. Tlis at mud, anil pier* and outskirts ol 
the harbour are givcu op to wafariog huaim?!*, 
and being also the haunt nE the. nciim n| I'jag- 
lund ar: l Frm’i 1 , uru not deaEmble a* a social 
lounge* The New Parade Ground h prevented 
from bting a public promenade by being entirely 
in the Lauds of the rjnniNHjrrtrri/* one or more of 
whose body, mmc time Jant fuimiiKT, had the 
auunknuu to ifteid a sheep which wist put there to 
grare p tlay it on the sjH>t> and carry off the 
mutton, under the very nosse of the police-office. 
Thtiro hf a theatre at St. Holier's, at the wrong 
end of the town, the jjerEVimiaucee cf which are 
nightly disturbed by drunken sqilore, it l»eing no 
nntFs Lunin**™ la keep urder- 

tn short* our imprenicua of Jersey have tended 


much, to corroborate in out Itlijidjf the JMHrt'i 
dictum* that 

God mads the country p and mLih made the lonii ; 

Fur while the town in a lingo seething kettle of 
corruption h the country La a labyfinth of toVulLilC3&* 
It la a labyrinth uf Une* all arched by treon and 
fringe-1 by lush herbage and with Certain lights 
presenting little fantastic avenues of fairy beauty. 
It is a labyrinth of Yallies running into one another* 
and luring their brauebea in the hilLf, each With 
it» nVil little rivulet, opening int-s ij Lterti unable- 
gljlnpSC* of sea ami land,, while in the iirst spring- 
time the grotmfl is beautified with simw.treps, 
[mmiflUM, violets, an-1 jeiupdls ruul dm" ■ 

fed lLbl. But each part of Jersey with all its variety„ 
h&s a certain likoimss* Everywhere are seen the 
salue ijusuit old farmhoU&ci of grunihq half ^ilnk 
in the earth, solidly built, wiLb tnuas overgrown 
nxjfs ;iiid round arched doorways \ everywhere the 
some* orcbariU and iKirpetL-dicttlar banka covered 
with fern and all it* congenita ’ everywhere in 
8U1 1 Liner, the hugs gcranirnns ittdimtig the growth 
of trec-% the mami-trnpical oleanders, and acada-s 
and magnolias ami camellias, growing in the optiti 
air all the year round ; everywhe re Lhe wamc r«mu- 
picturcvjuc well* covered with botatiy, looking iw 
if built to be bomb-prchjf \ tlu; triuit pretty little 
fields and beautiful eyt'il and tiSkeu oeate-1 cattle 
tethered in th^m, and everywhere round the tTASt 
the same stacks of nniir or seaweed Y usal ti £er;i- 
h*e the Hekla, the aaino ^faitchu -titw'en, pictore^uc 
from the colours t>l the ntone T the aame fields, nf 
reefa inhabited by curious anemones and (tarlitb, 
and girdUna all the sumo getuiuy #ea* far more 
enjoyable here from the facility of bathing in it at 
nluii’st any seaaou, than Lhe ^aLt element n-si fan 
liarly known to frequenters of the of 

Grant Britain r G. V. SwaVsk, 



Wreck oFE^pTTel■ , " Htesiiner liii lLii Carbiitr^* hvrita. 
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OUE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCES. 

NO. I. 

Bri temnia need a ng bul warka. 

No Lowers aJorg tbo itaep ; 

Her inarch la o'er the mountain wave, 
ho mu is on the deep. 


So sang Thomas Campbell, just at the close of 
the last century, when men's minds were full of the 
achievements of Howe, and Jervis, and Duncan, 
and Nelson, and so singing he merely embodied 
the national sentiment and expounded the national 
faith. Nor has the sentiment been altered or 
the faith been shaken from his days down to ours. 
The descendants of the old Sea Kings show still— 
as ever—the quality of the blood which runs in 
their veins, as clearly and unnmtakeably as their 
nearest continental neighbours exhibit in their 
strange admixture of fierceness and levity their 
mixed derivation from the Frank and the Gaul. 

And in one sense it is as true now as it was 
then, that England's true defence is her fleet. In 
1805 the presence of our fleet in the Channel effec¬ 
tually prevented the execution of that vast project 
of invasion for which Napoleon I. only asked for 
eight-and-forty hours of clear Channel; nor in 
the teeth of such a Channel fleet as we could now 
muster is it likely that any other Napoleon would 
be disposed to attempt a similar manoeuvre. But 
in some other respects the times are changed, 

Tn the first place, steam has revolutionised naval 
warfare altogether. Things which were not pos¬ 
sible for sailing ships are every-day affairs with 
steam vessels. There can be no more blockades. 
Concentration on a given point at a given time 
may now be made almost matter of certainty* 
Any accidental circumstance which might draw 
off or disperse, for however short a time, a Channel 
fleet, would readily be seized upon by even a 
moderately skilful adversary as an opportunity for 
throwing a force on our shores, and, when once 
there, the * ( roaring guns TT would be powerless to 
“teach them n any sort of useful lesson. 

The enormous improvement in our artillery 
since the days of the old 35i’s and the 24-pounder 
carronades, and the "long IB’s/ 1 furnishes another 
serious element in the calculation : in short, it is 


not that our Channel fleet has ceased to be the 
national defence of our shores, but that it has 
become the first line only of those defences, and 
that it has become necessary to throw up a second 
line inside. 

Of natural fortifications, in the shape of cliffy 
and rocks, we have plenty ; and it might occur to 
a few innocent folks that the simplest procca* 
might he to fill up all interstices between these 
with a good substantial wall like that of China 
The practibility of such a scheme may be deduced 
from the single fact, that in the 750 miles of coast 
between the Humber and Penzance, there ii an 
aggregate of do less than 300 on which a landing 
can be effected by an enemy. In shorty to fortify 
the whole coast round is of course out of the 
question, and it has been wisely enough, therefore, 
determined to confine the present o[>erations fcs 
the effectual protection of vital points. 




The first of these are obviously our dockyard* 
and arsenals. They supply the sinews of our first 
line of defence, for the efficiency of which it is 
essential that it should be supported by a line of 
places where damaged ships can be repaired, and 
new ones fitted out. Moreover, no one can doubt 
that any invading enemy possessed of the average 
amount of brains would moke first for our dock¬ 
yards, in order by their destruction to cripple our 
first line of defence, as well as endeavour to impair 
our naval prestige. That these are already pro 
vided with certain defences, which have grown up 
around them in the course of years, is as true as 
that the same sort of improvements which hare 
rendered a second efficient line of defence essen 
tial, have at the same time impaired the efficiency 
of the existing materials for that line. Many of 
the old works have been condemned as “ obsolete," 
and “in a state of decay.' 1 We have beard of a 
fort not a hundred miles from the mouth of th* 
Thames, from the guns of which it has long been 
dangerous to fire even a salute. Add the fact thsi 
competent authority has decided that practical^ 
range for bombardment cannot now be estimated 
at less than 8000 yards* (more than four and a half 
miles), and here are sufficient reasons at once for s 
general rearrangement of our second line. Wt 
will add two other vital points. 

The dockyard, arsenal, manufactories, and depfc 
at Woolwich, the Bole dejroaitary throughout th? 
country for some of our most important wiaUrid, 
stand in some respects in an attitude of marked 
isolation from all other similar establishments, and 
present features which we have no need here to 
discuss, except to remark that they ore utterly un¬ 
defended by any system of fortification whatever. 

The metropolii naturally claims some attention, 
too, of a peculiar nature. A successful rush upon 
it, with the enormous consequent commercial loss t 
has been shown to be one of the greatest national 
disasters that could by jjossibility occur. 

The readiest highway to Woolwich, Deptford, 
and London, is of course the Thames, whilst a road 
to Chatham, our greatest naval establishment io 
the eastern part of the country, is furnished by 
the Medway, 




* As (licHii lines are passing through the omc 

news nf experiments mads with the Lytiftl] Th^Q]4l gox 
whivh k reported to have pitched a 170lb H ahoi IG.ouO jvdi 
{ne^ly live milt* and two-thirds). 
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How these two great highways are protected 
against the inroad of an invading force at the pre¬ 
sent moment; how it is proposed to strengthen 
and complete the existing defences, we propose 
now to lay before our readers, 

We should premise that the works now in pro¬ 
gress have been undertaken in pursuance of the 
recommendations of a report presented to the last 
session of Parliament by the Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to consider the defences of the kingdom. 
In order to form an idea of the state of protec¬ 
tion afforded to the Thames and Medway by 
their present defences, and of the nature of resist¬ 
ance which could be offered by them to an invading 
force, we must place ourselves on board aome ship 
forming part of the attacking squadron* We 
must suppose our squadron to have succeeded in 
threading the intricate maze work of shoals lying 
eastward of theNore, in spite of the removal of buoys 
(which would, of course* be one of the first steps 
taken by the Trinity House in case of a war), 
and to have with equal success run the gauntlet of a 
fleet of floating batteries, of small draught of 
water, navigating among those dangerous shoals 
under the guidance of officers well acquainted with 
their intricacies, and to have entered on the scene 
of our illustration abreast of the Nore Light. Let 
us pause a moment to consider our position. Tn 
fmnt of us lie the two estuaries—of the Thames 
and Medway—divided from each other by a pen¬ 
insula, the neck of which is about five miles in 
width, and which measures about twelve miles 
in length, being, moreover, extended towards 
us for all purposes of navigation at least a mile 
and a half further by the accumulation of sand 
and mud, which is always found at the confluence 
of rivers, On our right lies the Essex coast, the 
nearest point being .Shoeburyness, famous for its 
artillery practice-ground along the sands, as well 
as for a substantial work which may be used cither 
for practice or defence. On our left is the western 
half of the Isle of Sheppey, separated from the 
mainland by the Swale, with Minster heights (B), 
(so called from the remains of the noble old Minster 
which crown them), next a dead level of a mile or 
do in width, and then the town, fortifications, and 
dockyard of Sheerness (A), which stands at the 
extreme north-western point of the island. 

The actual distance from shore to shore, mea¬ 
sured from Garrison Point—the north-west comer 
of Sheerness—across to Shoeburyness, is five miles 
and a quarter. But here again, for all purposes 
of navigation, the Channel is wonderfully nar¬ 
rowed* With that into the Medway we shall deal 
presently. As for the entrance into the Thames, a 
number of shoals and sands, extending a mile from 
shore on the north, and as far as the Nore Sand 
on the south, reduce it to an extreme width of a 
mile and three quarters. The vessels shown in 
the illustration are taking the ordinary course for 
the Thames, which brings them within about three 
miles of the seaward batteries of Sheer ness, and 
consequently cosher more than two miles from any 
works at Shoeburyness, Now* it is true, that 
what our sailors of Nelson's days used to speak of 
with supreme contempt as “playing at long balls,' 1 
has in our days been brought to a wonderf ul pitch of 
perfection—8000 yards, as we have already noticed, 


having been fixed for outside bombarding dis¬ 
tance—and there can be no doubt that if the bat¬ 
teries at Sheerness and works on the opposite shore 
were all heavily armed with rifled-cannon, capable of 
pitching their project ilea to such a distance, an 
advancing fleet would be seriously harassed by 
their fire. As, however, the Commissioners do 
not appear to have thought this worth taking into 
calculation, but rather to have relied on the ope¬ 
rations of the floating batteries at this point, we 
will continue our course up the river. Leaving 
one division of our squadron, to whose evolutions 
we shall presently return, to force their way into 
the Medway as they may, wc proceed to enter the 
first gr^nd sweep or bend of the River Thames, 
known as Sea Reach, passing in succession on our 
right Southend, with its mile and a quarter of pier, 
Canvey Island, famous for wild-fowl sport, and 
the terminus of the Thames Haven Railway, where 
Cockneys embark for Margate; and on the left the 
lele of Grain, and a long marsh district* crowned 
by the high land white cliff and the beautiful old 
dilapidated church of Cliffe—or, os some will have 
it, Cloveshoe—of ancient ecclesiastical fame. So far 
we have been allowed to proceed quietly enough* 
uninterrupted by any of those massive towers of 
granite, with foundations under water, and tier 
upon tier of casemated guns, which barred even 
the eccentric Admiral Napier from Cronstadt 
and St. Fetereburgh; and merely remembering that 
something of the sort, but done in iron, hod been 
very largely recommended to the notice of the 
citizens of London by sundry marvellous prints 
hanging in the shop windows, and representing 
what looked like an enormous bell standing mouth 
downwards in the water somewhere about the 
Nore, and punched full of holes, out of which the 
muzzles of guns innumerable were dealing death 
and destruction all round among a hostile fleet of 
alarming dimensions. However, it is time to be 
serious, for we have now rounded into the next 
Reach of the river—the Lower Rope—and around 
shot from that battery at the bottom of the Reach 
on the right has just struck the water ahead of us, 
sending up a column of spray twenty feet high, 
and is now ricochetting away poet us finely. This 
is the Coalhouae Point Battery (I), and mounts 
seventeen guns ; and, as we open the Reach more, 
a second on the opposite shore, about a mile further 
on, opens on us besides. This is the Shornemeod 
Battery {I}, and mounts thirteen guns, both raking 
us completely ss we come up the Reach. The 
Commissioners, however, we find, though com¬ 
mending the admirable position of these works, 
do not consider them strong enough, and have 
recommended the strengthening of that on Coal¬ 
houae Point by the addition of a powerful battery 
in extension of the existing one, bringing the 
principal part of its fire to bear down the river 
and across the Channel, but having some guns also 
bearing up the river in the direction of Gravesend, 
The opposite battery is also to be subject to the 
same species of improvement* and considerably 
enlarged in connection with a line of works, of 
which more hereafter; whilst a third fort (l) is 
recommended nearly opposite Coalhouae Point—- 
that is, about a mile and a quarter nearer to us 
than Sha rn emend Battery—and under the care of 
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this formidable trilateral, which will, when coin* 
pie ted, mount in all* as we gather, as many 
as 150 heavy guns, is to be placed one of those 
formidable boorat, of the difficulty of dealing w ith 
which we have had sonic experience. 

Wo will, however, suppose the prowess of our 
squadron to have burst this last obstacle, run the 
gauntlet of, or silenced the three seta of forts, and 
rounded the point. We arc now in the third or 
Gravesend Reach, and are hardly clear of fthorne- 
mead Battery when we are opened on simultane¬ 
ously by old Tilbury Fort, of famous memory (G), 
as well us by a fort nearly opposite at Gravesend (H), 
and the existence of which, (though tolerably well 
known to the yachtsmen who frequent Waters 
Hotel—it has another name now, we believe, but 
wo love to stick to the old one), is hardly suspected 
by most of the thousands who every summer pay 
their regulation visit to the Paradise of Cockneys, [ 
Tilbury affords a fire of thirty-two heavy guns 
down and across the liver, and the opposite fort of 
fifteen guns \ and these are now to lie SO arranged 
for crossing lire with those guns of the two bat¬ 
teries we have Inst past, and which were spoken 
of as bearing up the river, that in passing up 
Gravesend Reach we have to run the gauntlet 
of a double cross lire, in ska^H* like the letter X, 
as may be seen on reference to the illustration, 
placing our advancing squadron in almost as un¬ 
comfortable a situation as wicked Bishop Hatto'a, 
when the rats poured in on him 

From tbe right and the h it, from behind and before. 

To complete all, a second boom is to extend— 
in war time only, of course, like the first, and 
then fitted with a moveable opening for the pas¬ 
sage of friendly vessels—across the river from fort 
to fort, immediately under the guns of both. 

So much for the defences of the Thames pro¬ 
perly so called* With the defences, or rather no 
defences, of Woolwich, we have nothing to do 
in this paper; moreover, we have got to the limit 
of our engraving, and that settles the matter. 

We now return to the division of our fleet, 
which we left approaching the entrance of the 
Medway. 

It will of course lie observed, both from our 
illustration and from any map, that .Sheerness 
stands sentry over the entrance of this river. Not 
only do the shores contract as they approach the 
mouth, but the shoals before alluded to still 
further narrow the practicable channel to 730 
yards at low water, whilst their position on the 
left or western bank of the river combines with 
that of others, further out to sea, in setting the 
navigable channel well over to the tiheppey ; and 
we are thus driven to the unpleasant conclusion 
that, in endeavouring to carry our jwint, we shall 
be obliged first of all to steer past and nearly 
parallel with the whole seaward face of the defences 
at a distance of less than GOO yards, and then 
round Garrison Point, even nearer than that* 
However, it is clear we must manage to capture, 
destroy, or pass the sentry before we can hope to 
do anything towards attaining our end. There 
are other w r orks, too, on the opposite shore, of 
I which more anon. 

W t l . 1 ik It .1 1_i ___i__i_ 


would he a great point gained in the way of a 
heavy How and great discouragement to the gar¬ 
rison, but would inflict a serious loss on the nation 
generally, as it seems to us; and it must be a groat 
encouragement therefore to our, or any, invading 
force to find that the floating batteries once passed, 
there is no protection for Sheeniess from bom¬ 
bardment, We are told it could not be protected 
by permanent fortifications, except at an expense 
in the shape of deep sea forts, after the fashion of 
Crcmatadt, which it is impossible to recommend ; 
but it is very frankly added that the dockyard 
and arsenal are not worth protection. Le jru tw 
raut pan Id rhantklir. How happy the Sheerness 
folks must feel iu their exposed and remarkably 
attrncti ve position ! 



G-iM'Utm Taint, 


Well, it appears we can bombard the place 
when we like. We will therefore postpone the 
consideration of that business, and turn our atten¬ 
tion to the fortifications. They look formidable 
enough. The north line shows something like 
half a mile of very serious looking batteries, tor* 
urinating at Garrison Point in a still more ugly 
bastion mounting a double tier of gun a. This, we 
arc informed, is to be still further strengthened 
by a powerful ease mated battery ; whilst another, 
about half a mile further up the river, just where 
the land defences come down to the river bank, is 
to co-operate in commanding the anchorage. To 
complete the tour of the fortifications, we find the 
whole landward aide enclosed by the usual 
arrangement of angular Chinese-puzzle-looking 
walls and ditches known among the initiated as 
“bastions” and 44 curtains,” through which you 
pass out into the country, whenever you want an 
excursion, by means of gates and loads placed 
sideways and edgeways, and any way but straight, 
and by ricketty wooden bridges with chains, over 
which it is hardly necessary to be requested 11 not 
to drive fast,” 
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mud and in water alternately, according to the 
tide, in on isolated round tower, looking much u 
though it had strayed from the fortifications, lost 
its way* and got stuck in the mud; the three 
heavy guns mounted on its summit bear both 
down our channel of approach and on the anchor¬ 
age which is just round Garrison Point. This 
tower, however, being no more considered suffi¬ 
cient for its duty than its bulkier neighbour over 
the way, is to be enclosed by another of these 
case mated batteries, supported by a second on 
shore close behind it, and whose guns will rake 
the channel of approach, the whole being again 
supported by a fort, perched on the only hill 
in a low straggling bit of ground forming the left 
or western shore of the mouth of the Medway, 
and known as the Isle of Grain, and which, in 
co-operation with another new fort placed on the 
first rising ground in the peninsula, and which 
will be by-and-by noticed more fully, is to warn 
off all intruders on this—-to an enemy—most 
attractive isle. 

Such, then, are the formidable materials of the 
apparatus intended to binder our approach to 
the entrance of the Medway. Before, therefore, 
addressing ourselves to the attempt on so hazard¬ 
ous a pass, let us see if we cannot manage some 
assistance or diversion landward. It would be 
possible, it is true, to throw a force—if the floating 
batteries would allow us—on the shore eastward 
of the Sheeraess batteries, just where the ground 
begins to rise, and just where the shore of Sheppey 
vanishes out of our engraving ; but there is but 
little water except for a short period at high tide ; 
and the landing of artillery, without which the 
attack would be useless, would be attended with 
much risk and difficulty ■ it would be better to 
pass round the east coast of the island, and use the 
Swale as a canal for bringing up at any rate the 
guns and other stores. From the two femes 
there are good roads, one of which is shown in our 
illustration, and both uniting, pass round under 
the Minster heights, and find their way across the 
flat country to Sheerneas. Here, however, both 
the Commissioners and Nature combine to baffle an 
advance ; for the former recommend the erection 
of a strong fort and two auxiliary towers on the 
heights which command the road, whilst the level 
of the flat land in question is such, that on open- 
lug a sluice in command of the Sheer ness garrison, 
the whole of the country, from the Medway to 
the Thames, can be inundated, and Sheeraess 
isolated in a sheet of water. 

Supposing, then, our advancing squadron to 
determine at all hazards to try and force the pas¬ 
sage, it would be raked in front as it steered down 
the channel of approach by the guns of the tower 
in the mud and its surrounding covered battery, 
as well aa by those of the battery on the shore of 
the Isle of Grain, the whole seaward face of the 
north line pouring in a tremendous flanking fire 
all the while. Supposing it to pass through this 
feu {Tenfer, as it rounded the point, gun after gun 
of each tier of the bastioned work, as well as of 
the new fortification, would be brought to bear; 
and as the squadron reached the anchorage, the 
new battery at the angle of the landward forti¬ 
fications, and the fort on the Isle of Grain, would 



odd their quota and place it in the centre of five 
distinct points of fierce assault. 

It is just possible, however, that so tremendous a | 
pounding as this might be endured, and that the 
expedition might continue its course up the river. 

In the first, or Saltpan Reach, it would have a 
little breathing time; but as it turned into the 
second, known by the quaint name of Ket Hole 
Reach, it would be saluted with some unmistake ■ 
able symptoms of a further and most formidable 
opposition. The channel here narrows to little more 
than half a mile: the point of the isolated land 
projecting on the right in our illustration is called 
Oakham Ness(D). On this paint and on the 
opposite shore two strong forts are to be erected, 
whose guns shall fire at once down and across the 
river, concentrating a heavy fire on the advancing 
squadron ; and as soon as these two works shall 
have been connected by a boom* the Commis¬ 
sioners think that Chatham will be well protected 
from attack by the Medway. 

Still, as in the case of Sheeraess, there remains to 
be seen what opportunity an invading force ha* 
of combining a land attack with that by the 
river; in other words how Chatham, the MX of the 
Medway expedition, is protected landward* It 
seems admitted that, in this case, there really it 
something worth protection from bombardment. 

A building-yard for men-of-wor, of very consider¬ 
able importance, and under process of enlargement 
at this moment, whilst improvements also in hand 
in the navigation of the river will still further add 
to its importance; an arsenal with its usual con¬ 
comitants, large military barracks and hospitals,— 
all these seem worth no little attention : &o T it ap¬ 
pears, thought our immediate ancestor* for a century 
and a half back, as the present works date from 
1710, and subsequently. We are informed, too, of 
another circumstance in connection with what may 
be called the landward view of the matter, for the 
same, or very similar, strategical reasons which 
induced Bishop Gundulph to build that massy 
Norman keep on the banks of the Medway at 
Rochester, which remains to this day like a huge 
tombstone to the memory of feudalism, still exist 
in all their force. Chatham and Rochester lie on 
the high road from the continent to London. An 
enemy who had landed near Deal, and was ad¬ 
vancing on the metropolis, must attack Chatham 
before he could cross the river (as there is not 
another bridge but that at Rochester for miles 
higher up), or make a considerable detour by Maid- 
atone, and leave so important a garrison in his 
rear. These military reasons for the importance 
of Chatham, we think, will be comprehensible; 
there are others connected with its position rela¬ 
tively to the great chain of chalk hills which strike 
through Kent and Surrey—that huge natural for- 
tification against southern invasion—not so easily 
und erst an ded of the people, and which shall there¬ 
fore be let alone, 

Chatham ia a place much visited by sightseers ; 
its At lines/ 1 —even poor Tom Hood's Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom saw them quite plainly, u with the clothes 
drying on them, 5 '—are or were famous in guide¬ 
books ; and most people therefore are mote or less 
aware that the dockyard—with its building, sheds, | 
timber-yards, gun-wharf, stores, Ac. &c.—he along 
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the east bank of the river for about a mile, and 
at the foot of a steep hill, on the sides of which 
are perched the barrack s, hospital, military church, 
and other buildings of Brompton ; and that it is 
along the crest of this hill that the 44 lines 13 run (E) 
dipping to the water on each side; and few who 
have passed into the lines from the Chatham 
aide, will have forgotten that perilous draw¬ 
bridge over the deep yawning fosse, and the un¬ 
pleasant-looking guns pointing out of ominous 
embrasures, and ready to make a clean sweep 
of every or anything which might come within 
their range. 

It will also be remembered that, just above 
the dockyard, the Medway begins writhing about 
in its course like an eel in convulsions, taking a 
sudden sweep to N.W., and then an equally sharp 
one, 3. W., and again a third, S., and thus forming 
the peninsula on which Rochester stands ; and 
some may go on so far as to recollect that the heights 
occupied Oy the lines sink very abruptly to the 
Dover Hoad, and rise with equal abruptness on 
the other aide, leaving a chasm which is filled by 
the straggling dirty town of Chatham, A strong 
fort (Fort Pitt) overhangs this last town, and a 
chain of works in an unfinished condition stretches 
thence down to the river, south of Rochester, with 
the intention of isolating the peninsula on which 
that city stands. 

Chatham lines proper are about a mile and a 
quarter in length; but a direct line drawn from 
the northern commencement of these lines to the 
western termination of those behind Rochester 
measures quite two miles and a half, —formid¬ 
able lines one would think—But not, it appears, 
judged sufficient for the protection of Chatham 
dockyard in these days, and for the reasons to 
be mentioned immediately. 

No mention has been made, by the way, of 
certain ancient and decrepit works lying a little 
further down the river than the dockyard, because 
they are formally condemned as '* obsolete and in 
a state of decay, 11 and one of them only, Upnor 
Castle, possesses any interest, and that historical. 
It appears there are three directions in which au ad¬ 
vance may be made on Chatham. The first from the 
east, by an enemy advancing from the direction of 
Dover, along the ridge on the left of our illustra¬ 
tion, and on which Gillingham Church stands. On 
this side the celebrated lines are seen to be open to 
easy capture by escalade ; a discovery which has 
not improbably been gradually forced on the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities by the numerous sham 
attacks which have taken place here during the 
last few years. Nature, however, has on this side 
placed the site of the dockyard out of danger of 
bombardment, by hiding it behind the heights wo 
have before alluded to. This seems reasonably 
comprehensible, for though a boy may throw one 
ball over a high wall—or a hundred for that 1 
matter—the chances are strong that not one in 
fifty hits what it is aimed at Military engineers 
in like manner, it appears, never bombard what 
they cannot see, though it be a dockyard a 
mile long and a quarter wide, and the distance of 
which, from the mortar Batteries could be accurately 
measured on the maps—however, far be it from , 
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little further on, through the chasm of which wo 
spoke, as the bod of dirty Chatham, a clear 
view of the dockyard is obtained. 

Tho second attack might be made from the 
opposite bank of the Medway, and would come 
from an enemy advancing from the direction of 
London or the south-coast. On this side the dock¬ 
yard is completely open, with nothing but the 
river in front of it. 

The third attack would be made by on enemy 
coming from the northward, who had contrived to 
land somewhere on the south coast of the Thames, 
between the fortifications in Lower Hope and those 
on the Isle of Grain. 

A bold system of defences has been devised for 
protection against the two first attacks,—it is no¬ 
thing less than a fresh set of lines altogether,— 
wo are speaking as civilians, and not using tho 
word in its military acceptation. 

It is shown in our engraving (FF, Ac.), and will 
be observed to consist of a string of no less than 
tea new forts, to be connected, as we gather, by 
other works, beginning near Gillingham Church, 
a mile outside the Chatham lines, enclosing these 
as well as those behind Rochester, descending to 
the Medway half a mile higher up than tho 
present lines, resuming on the opposite bank, 
and stretching right across the neck of the pen¬ 
insula, between the Thames and Medway, until 
they join the works at Shornemead. 

For defence against the northern attack, reliance 
is principally placed upon the natural difficulties 
of the spot referred to for the necessary lauding. 
One scarcely ever meets with any one who has 
been there, and our engraving is inevitably on too 
small a scale to convey any idea of it beyond that 
it is a tract of very flat marshy country, with 
plenty of mud between its shore and the navi¬ 
gable channel of the Thames. A more dreary or 
difficult place for the landing of an army with 
siege-artillery can be hardly conceived. The 
engravings of the disastrous attack on the Peiho 
forts will furnish some notion of the acres upon 
acres of oozy slimy mud, bare, except for a short 
period of each tide, and intersected by a few 
streams and creeks, with contents like pea-soup, 
which form its natural boundary river ward. The 
river wall surmounted, a vast extent of perfectly 
fiat marshy country is found intersected by a few 
dykes and a net-work of drains. Osier-beds and 
sluices ;— here and there a shed for the cattle, 
which are seen roving about by thousands as on a 
prairie, are almost the only objects which relieve 
the monotony, with the exception perhaps of the 
oosst guard station, which looks like a Cayenne 
for the transportation of refractory coast-guards¬ 
men ; or of an occasional farm-house, equally 
like a place of voluntary exile chosen by a 
man disgusted with life and strongly bent on justi¬ 
fiable suicide. 

When it is added that the whole of this 
expanse can be laid under water at short notice, it 
is not surprising to find that a fort—a self-defen¬ 
sible one —perched on a species of hillock at 
Slough (K), where the land begins to rise out of 
the marsh, will be sufficient to allay all fears in 
this quarter. We should add, that it was to this 
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Something new about Westminster Abbey! 
I What, after the library of books that have been 

1 written, from the account of Keep* to the 

“ Minsters of England," published by Stanford in 
this year of grace i860, can there possibly be 
■ anything new said? Evemo; under the shadow of 
the old Abbey are “things not generally known,” 
| and certainly inaccessible to the general public. 
Let us try, as well as we are able, with the means 
of pen and ink, to give a sketch of this terra 
incognita to our readers- We shall simply detail, 
with one exception hereafter to bo noticed, the 
i aspect of places which we have actually seen end 
traversed—buildings of the time of the Confessor, 
remnants of a larger pile eight centuries old. 

Few persona, as they cross the Broad Sanctuary 
or Palace Yard, or take their way to St. John’s 
Square-may hap to trace the house in which 
D’Israeli's Sybil counted the hours tolled by the 
clock of that extraordinary piece of barbaric mag¬ 
nificence, the church which fills the centre of the 
enclosure—con reproduce to their mind’s eye the 
ancient grandeur of that superb abbey, its acces¬ 
sory buildings, and ample precinch Allow us to 
recall the scene* To the south of King Street 
stood the northern gateway of the abbey, a 
double prison-gate, with doors opening westward 
and southward—the Bishop of London 1 * prison for 


refractory clerks, and subsequently of John 
Selden, Sir Walter Raleigh* jovial Pepys, and 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, who sung here that 
glorious strain within his gloomy cell,— 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ■ 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

On the site of the present Sessions House was the 
detached belfry tower of the abbey, like that now 
to be seen near Chichester Cathedral, and adjoining 
it stood the chapel of the Sanctuary, the Alsatia 
of the west of London, and the birthplace of the 
unhappy Edward V., from which he was con¬ 
signed to a more fatal durance in the Tower* 
Westward, where the new hotel is rapidly 
approaching completion, was the Almonry, in 
which Caxton drat practised his immortal art—a 
site deserving a national commemoration* Front¬ 
ing the gateway was a bridge, first built by “ good 
Queen Maud, 11 across the arm of the Thames that 
moated Thomey Island, at the head of Tothill- 
street. Westward and southward the walls bent 
round along the modern Dean and College streets ; 
to the south of the latter were the bowling-green, 
with the hooded gamesters busy at their sport; 
the Abbat’a plessaunce with its sweet dowers and 


defences on the Isle of Grain; of course it will 
add the support of those fortifications to its 
natural duty of standing sentry over the acres of 
marsh and mud. 
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babbling runnels, mid the Hoatry garden of the hos¬ 
pitable Guest-house, well * 6 lied with vines and fruits, 
adjoining the Paradise and orchard, and beyond 
which stretched the meadows of Tothili, Eubety, 
and Neyte, where the snipe and wild duck fed 
among the marshes, and fish for fasting-days filled 
the pools; where the golden com ricks redden in 
the eun t and the ruddy cattle and snow-white 
sheep have their folds. At the foot of College 
Street was another bridge ; and to the eastward 
lay the king's palace. 

Entering by the southern gateway, on the left 
are granaries, with their massive tower and double 
tier of pointed windows, the bakehouses and brew- 1 
houses stretching westwards; on the right are 
monastic offices, with old walk 6t grey flint and 
coigns of stone. Two gateways flank the cellarer's 
apartments on the east side, and these still remain; 
the northern tower was, a* now, the porter's 
lodge ; the southernmost opened into the quad¬ 
rangle, and the present little Dean Vyard, but then 
surrounded with the lodgings of the subordinate 
great officers of the abbey—the prior, sacrist, 
chamberlain, and loaner ecclesiastical magnates. 

If we now pass under the porter's lodge, we 
shah ace on the left a small court-yard; on the 
north is the Jerusalem Chamber, once the abbat’s 
great chamber, and deriving its name from pictures 
of the Holy City which adorned its walls ; on the 
west is the Abbot's Hall, now the dining-room of 
the Westminster schoolboys; and on the east and 
south is the deanery, formerly the abbat’s lodge, 
and the palace of the Bishop of Westminster 
during the short episcopate of Dr, T. Thurlby, 
The Jerusalem Chamber, in which King Henry IV. 
died, and Sir Isaac Newton and Campbell the poet 
were laid in state, contains some curious glass of 
the time of Henry III., a quaintly-carved Jacobson, 
mantlepiece of cedar-wood, and portions of the old 
tapestry hangings which long f ormed the ornament 
of the choir. 

We will now enter the South Cloister, in which 
rests the great canonist Lyndwood, Bishop of St. 
David's, whose remains were transferred hither 
not many years since from the undercroft of St. 
Stephen's Chapel. Beautiful indeed is the solemn 
grey light^beautiful the misty perspective ; yet 
it is not a hundred yean ago since the wife of a 
reverend canon felt herself oppressed by the 
spleen, the vaiwurs, or some similar complaint— 
mysteriously restricted to bo the torment of the 
gentler sex—and prayed and besought her reverend 
spouse to alter what to her appeared a dim funereal 
hue. The canon consented : the edict went forth 
for whitewash; and whitewashed these glorious 
alleys would have been, but that the dean, one of 
the first of Oxford scholars as well as a man of taste, 
suddenly appeared—a Devs machind —when he 
was supposed to be snugly rusticating in the 
country, and stayed the profane hands, we trust 
for ever and a day In these days we should 
have a storm of indignation raised at such on act 
of barbarity, os efficacious as that unearthly tem¬ 
pest which routed Dr. Dee under these grey roofs 
when he was plying his magic wand to discover 
the monks' buried treasures. On the right-hand 
side of the door, which is marked by a brass 
plate bearing the name of the sub-dean, is a blank 


arcade, which served as the lavatory of the monks. 
Let us pass through another door on the lower 
side. We enter a little yard surrounded by 
sheds, wad stumble, if we are not forewarned, over 
plonks and garden tools ; one moment—just peep 
behind that woodstore, and on that bit of rugged 
wall you will, even in the imperfect light, discern 
traces of a round-headed arcade: that is a frag¬ 
ment of the south wall of the monks' refectory. 
Now look up, with your back turned on that relic 
of one of the oldest parts of the conventual 
buildings; it is Saxon work, and you will see & 
range of decorated windows in that South Cloister 
wall, which lighted once the north side of that 
same chamber, where, on the annual high day, 
the salmon was served after having been laid 
before the high altar of the choir; there the 
successor of Edric the fisherman sate as the 
guest of my lord abbat. For the monks could 
tell a wonderful story of the ferry of Lam¬ 
beth ; how, at stormy midnight, a cry from the 
reedy shore of the Thames awoke the Saxon 
fisher to convey across the swollen river a mys* 
terious stranger; how the uncon accreted minster 
suddenly biased with tapers, and became vocal 
with pealing hymns; and when the bishop 
came at early dawn with holy oil and solemn pro¬ 
cession, he found on walls and altar the unction 
administered by no less holy bands than those of 
St. Peter himself ; and how the saint commended 
Edric to all good fortune, on condition that he 
and his sons should offer year by year a salmon in 
the new church dedicated to his honour. 

Once more in the old Cloister. We glance up 
at the grand pile of the Minster through the bore 
of the moulding arcade, and down at the rude 
effigies of abbats laid under the low-arched recesses 
below the bench table, and tread upon Long Meg, 
the huge stone that cover* the Forty who fell 
victims in a great year of plague and pestilence, 
centuries ago ; on the right side is the last alley 
of the Cloister, on the left hand are the Dark 
Cloister*—alas! they have been whitewashed- 
Along the walk will be seen a range of doors; 
the northernmost tbs superb entrance of the ves¬ 
tibule of the Chapter-house ; the next that of the 
library, whereby hongs a tale; the third that of 
the Pjx-chamber # and then others which we shall 
enter in succession ; nearly at the extreme end is 
the passage into the little Cloisters. 

This line of building, reined by the Confessor, 
forms the substructure of the Dormitory, now the 
Westminster boys 1 schoolroom. It runs in a direct 
line southward from the south transept, and is 
divided through the greater part of its length, 
about 100 feet in extent, by an arcade of massive 
columns. The range was once continuous and open 
like the ambulatory of Fountains Abbey, which was 
in fact a series of etc re-chambers allotted to the 
reception of the wheat grown and wool shorn by 
the homely fanner-like Cistercians, in preparation 
for their annual fair, and the base of the market- 
cress still stands among the ruins. The building* 
at Westminster ore similarly divided. The rude 
pillars, three feet six inches in diameter and three 
feet five inches high in the shaft, have only a rude 
abacus and chamfer, like a Doric capital, with 
i bases as simple* They carry a plain groining with 
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square transverse ribs: and the southern portion 
h as a waggon vault of tufa laid in rabble work 
still retaining in the plaster the traces of the 
centering-boards. Due rude loop window yet 
remains. The Norman monks were sorely grieved 
with the simplicity of the capitals, and pared down 
the homely axe-hewn block, ornamenting the 
edges with quaint masks, and the opposite sides, 
where no partition intervened, with patterns of 
foliage of graceful design. 

The Chapel of the Pyx is entered only by the 
representatives of the Exchequer, Treasury, and 
Goldsmiths' Company, who are armed with six 
; mighty keys, when they come to sway new coin 
with the standards of the realm, which are here 
I preserved. No other 41 Sesame fI can open this 
mysterious door* or admit to the secrets that lie 
behind. And a gloomy, murky, low-browed den it 
is, after all, with presses against the walk ones 
! containing records of Queen Elizabeth *s mgn, and 
retaining drawers labelled in the handwriting of 
** painful Master Agarde,” and on the floor empty 
chests and cases of the XII 1th century, one of 
leather, powdered with fleur-de-lys, and strapped 
with Iron, another with thick plates of the same 
material; and a third, of richer work in metal, 
with the dies of medieval coins. In the eastern 
bay stands a stone altar, with the round hollow 
for the ** men&a; ” and a water-drain of the 
XUIth century placed conveniently on one side. 
A detached column fills the centre of the building. 
The small windows are doubly grated, to prevent 
mischance from itching palms ; they were pro* 
bably added, according to the proverb, on the 
principle of shutting the door after the steed has 
been stolen, subsequent to the loss of 106 P 060J + , 
laid up prudently by Edward I. for his Scottish 
wars : a precedent worthy of imitation by modern 
Chancellors of Exchequer in these evil days of 
double and anticipated income-tax. The abbat 
and forty monks fell under bare suspicion, and 
i were sent without benefit of clergy, or of judge 

j| and jury, to taste the cold comfort of the Tower. 

On the east side of the chapel is the staircase to 
the Library; under which is a modem wine-cellar. 

! On the door, once, probably, the entrance of the 
Pyx-chamber, are some dry, hard strips—fragments 
of white leather which once covered the entire 
eurfaco—they are human skin l probably, flayed 
from some wretched thief caught in the act of 
peering too curiously into the dim darkness on the 
other aide, and set up here *0 a warning to all 
bold robbers. A very narrow strip—a mere pas¬ 
sage—lies between the cellar and the chamber 
beyond; when the present excellent architect of 
the abbey first entered it, he found the floor heaped 
up with rubbish, which had a springy motion be* 
ueath hi* feet He searched this mass, which lay 
feet deep, and found a number of little poplar- 
wood boxes, with parchment deeds and seals of the 
XIHth century, and a deposit of vellum packet*, 
writs of the courts of justice, from the reign of 
Edward III, to Henry VIL, and encaustic tiles 
with the glaze as fresh a* when they left the kiln. 

The undermost part of the heap was in a state 
of hopeless decay, the salvage lies on the floor of 
the Library. This room U part of the grand old 
dormitory, and retains its timber root Moot of 


the old chartularies or MBS, of the abbey are in 
the keeping of that ** belluo libronim p ” the British 
Museum. But still there are some curious books : 
old copies of the En glish Bible, 154(1—1706 ; a 
Welsh Bible of 1588 ; a Suetonius, 1406; Suidas 
and Avicenna, 1498; Littleburius in Threnoe, 
printed at Oxford, 1482 ; the Coraplutenaian Poly* 
glott, 1515 ; the first printed Greek edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, by Aldi at Venice, 1518 ; Day's 
Service Book, with the musical notation; Barnard’s 
Cathedral Music (the only other known copy is at 
Berlin); Abbat litJington's Missal, dated 1362, and 
the first edition of Aristotle, and Lucian, Florence, 
1517 ; and an Editio-prince pa of Plato on vellum. 
There is also a Mrya 6pya>oy f but not of Aristotle : 
curious fragments of iron-work spurs, rowels, &c*» 
lie on a table, and in a book-case hard by are 
copies of Coronation Service* ; that of James II. is 
radiant with crimson and gold, a style of binding 
decreasing in splendour as it grows more modem, 
till* under the Reformed Parliament it dwindles 
into a thin ill-printed 4to. “done up ,J in glazed 
black covers. We took it at first for a form of 
Burial, or the Sermon preached before the Lords. 

Let us now desoend the staire, and following the 
line of the Dark Cloisters and the very work of the 
Confessor, but deformed by modern whitewash, turn 
sharply to the eastward through the cross passage 
to the Little Cloisters. On the right ia an oak-door 
and a small tower ; the one was the entrance of the 
gloomy Star-chamber, that English Inquisition 
through which many a bold heart has passed flut¬ 
tering and apprehensive of fine and mutilation* 
The other was the belfry of the Infirmary Chapel 
of St. Katharine. It is impossible now to decide 
whether the infirmary-ball lay east or west across 
the little garth, or may bo traced in an apartment 
now converted into servant*’ rooms by floors and 
partitions in a canon’s house, which boasts a fine 
Tudor-roof with carved bosses and beam*, care¬ 
fully whitewashed 1 In the south-west angle of 
the Little Cloister a door admits into the hall of 
the Infirm&rer’a house, built by Abbat Lilting- 
ton, which has been recently restored; a gallery 
on the north side, once extended over the south 
aisle of the chapel beyond ; the fire-place ta still 
visible. The early perpendicular door of the In¬ 
firmary Chapel occupies the centre of the east 
alley of the Cloister, and the southern arcade of 
it* nave of late Norman work, which remains, 
bear* a great resemblance to that of a similar 
building at Ely. 

Ruin* of infirmary chapel* are found about 
Canterbury and Peterborough. They were so 
designed that the sick monks could hear the 
service a* they lay on their pallet*. This chapel 
was the scene of the battle ecclesiastical between 
& Bucket and Roger of York, when the northern 
primate plumped down in the lap of 44 Canterbury n 
cn failing to dispossess himself of the presidential 
chair, and monk* and retainers fought lustily, 
northern and southern, only ceasing when with 
bloody crowns and broken limbs, they at length 
took breath, and York, with a torn rochet and 
crimson face, betook himself to Windsor to com¬ 
plain lustily before the king. The College Garden 
was the Paradise of the infirmary, where Queen 
Mary kept tryst with Duke Maximilian,—the one 
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bright spot in a long life of Borrow. Hen it wu 
that the royal pursuivant brought the mandate of 
exile to the aged Feckenham, as he wag planting 
some young trees, 

** Sir,” Mid the last of the Abbats* 4i suffer me 
to finish my work ; but 1 know of a truth, that this 
Abbey of Westminster shall ever be preserved/ 1 

We must retrace our steps to the Gnat Cloister. 
Before us the beautiful double doorway, with faint 
truces of gold and colour ; its exquisite scroll¬ 
work and foliage, with a tree of Jesse entwined, 
admits us to the vestibule of the Chapter-house, 
which is situated under the old dormitory. Those 
prints upon the stone-pavement were by the feet 
of the monks. On the right is tbe door with its 
ugly fringe of human skin ; on the left the former 
entrance to the sacristy, commonly but erroneously 


known u the Chapel of St, Blaise. Before ns is 
the inner vestibule with a flight of stairs leading 
up to the great portal of the Chapter-house ; the 
walled-up windows on the side lighted the altar of 
the sacristy, which is now entered from the south 
transept. The footpace of the altar at the east end, 
and a fresco in oil of the Madonna, a crucifix with 
a Benedictine in prayer, remain, with a monkish 
distich: 

Me* quern culpa gravis premit erige Virgo ■navis, 

F&c mi hi placatmn Christum, deleasque reatunu 

The western end was the vestry, and years ago 
the rack for copes and vestments remained on the 
wall; the aumbries for the sacred vessels and 
jewels have been preserved ; and so valuable was 
the store that three strong-doors—one lined with 


Tilt door of the Star Chamber, Westminster Abbey + 


human skins—were considered to be indispens¬ 
able to its security. A bridge of stone and a wind- 
i ing stair once formed a communication between 
the dormitory and transept. 

The Chapter-house was, soon after its erection 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
alienated from use by the Benedictines. In the 
two last parliaments of King Edward ITT. we find 
the Commons desired to remove from the Pointed 
Chamber— 11 a lour ancienne place en la maison de 
chapitre de Tabbaye de Westm'.” Almost GO ft + in 
diameter, and only inferior in point of size to tbe 
Chapter-house of Lincoln, but far surpassing it in 
beauty, it is an octagon, a form substituted for tbe 
oblong ground-plan of the former century in imita¬ 
tion, probably, of the circular churches introduced 
by the Templars. The height of the crown of 


the vaulting ia fifty-four feet'; the groined roof 
was taken down upwards of a century since, but 
the ribs have been found carefully packed away 
in a recess in the walls, The central shafted 
pillar of Pur beck marble, thirty-five feet high, 
is still standing ; beneath the bo&rded-floor lies 
a superb encaustic pavement with tiles of noble 
design, and stained with the legend of St. John 
and the Confessor ; and the walla are arcaded with 
stalls, and, in one portion, have oil-paintings of 
the fourteenth century, representing the Saviour 
showing His five wounds to the Heavenly host, and 
angels with wings full of eyes within, and inscribed 
with the names of virtues, receiving the fouls of 
the ransomed and setting crowns of gold upon 
their heads, as also some later paintings of subjects 
from the Apocalypse* 
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Some fine images and statues have survived the 
wreck wrought by iconoclasts ; lovely little figures 
still stand among foliage of exquisite daintiness; 
capitals still retain their refined and delicate work ; 
bat the tall windows ore blocked up with brick 
and atone, and the whole building betrays the 
neglect and ill-usage to which it has been for years 
subjected since it was converted into a public 
record office in the reign of Edward YL, and so 
continued until last year, when the curious collec¬ 
tion was removed : Wills and pipe-rolls, rolls of 
parliament and treaties of state, the Domesday- 
book of the Norman, the golden bull of Clement 
YU. conferring the title of Defender of the Faith 
on Henry VIII. , the resignation of the Scottish 
crown by John Baliol, and the exquisite seal 
wrought by the hands of Benvenuto Cellini, and 
attached to the treaty of perpetual amity signed by 
Bluff Hal and Francis I, 

Below the Chapter-house is an undercroft—a 
crypt with a vault supported on a round pillar. 

; Midway in its height the latter has a deep set 
aumbry for relics, cut into its very centre. There 
! are also in the walls a water-drain, altar-recesa, 
aumbry, and the sockets of a screen. 

Once more in the Cloister ; the door in the 
■ turret opposite is open, and up the winding stair 
we rise step by step until we stand alongside of 
; the roof of the dormitory, which still retains two 
| windows of the time of the Confessor. South¬ 
ward rises the long north wall of the Refectory; 
were the windows divested of their brickwork, we 
might fancy the remainder of the building was 
yet perfect. We stoop our head, and pass under 
a low door into a small room with timbered parti¬ 
tions and plastered walls ; it contains the inden¬ 
tures of the chapel of Henry VII., in a trunk of 
I that period. On the other aide of the compart¬ 
ment is the Urge painting of the White Hart, the 
badge of Richard IL t and we think of his pro¬ 
phecy, that when that supporter was removed 
from the arms of England, her green fields should 
be crimsoned with the blood of her sons, warring 
one with another. We are standing in a tribune, 
built over the east alley of the cloister, which 
; occupies the place of what would have been other¬ 
wise a west aisle of the south transept. Those 
muniment chests of oak, that quadrant-shaped 
cope-box, those coffers and trunks, some reaching 
back to the XlUth century, contain the archives 
of the abbey. The copc^box is not here, but in 
tbe triforium gallery. 

Them, before us, is that glorious interior, the 
grandest of all Gothic buildings, majestic, imper¬ 
turbable, sublime, beautiful as over. The haze of 
grey and purple fills distant chantry and aisle, 
and floats through tail arches and along the gilded 
roofs: but on the diapered walls fall golden 
gleams, bam of light cast by the fast-westering 
erun ; two lines of tapers in the choir grow mo¬ 
mentarily brighter aa we stand mud gazo across 
the transept: and then from the white-robed 
choristers—the white robes gradually fading paler 
and paler with the waning daylight—rises the 
soft, low anthem in a minor key—in that voice of 
boys that seems with innocence to lose also its 
freshness and thrilling power. There is a passive 
inspiration in all around: the air grows thick with 


crowding fancies, enhanced by the indistinctness 
which falls shadowy and mysterious on the chant¬ 
ing choir, and the building that apparently 
dilates its vast dimensions ; a sovereign anodyne 
for every sorrow seems to All the very atmosphere. 
And then the glorious Ofgau lifts its grand voice— 
broad waves of glorious music beat against the 
windows, shivering in every pane, as though they 
trembled for pleasure at those triumphant tones. 
Then all is still again, and— 

From yonder tower 
Tbe day is tolled into eternity I 
How hollow, dread, and dismal is the peal. 

Now rolling np its vast account to Heaven 1 
Awhile it undulates, then dies away 
In muttered echoes, like tbe ebbing groans 
Of drowning men f 

We cannot close this paper without adding a few 
lines in acknowledgment of the great debt which 
the abbey owe* to Mr. G, G. Scott, who has not 
only exposed to view the columns of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, which were formerly concealed in dust¬ 
bins and coal-cellars, opened and restored the 
vestibule to the Chapter-house, and discovered 
and reopened the staircase to what once was the 
Dormitory, but has stereotyped a large portion of 
the internal surface which was fast crumbling to 
decay, by saturating it with an invisible resinous 
solution. This process has been recently applied 
to the Royal tombs and the whole of the wali- 
arcading of the more ancient parts of the church, 
the older triforium, and the entrance to the Chapter¬ 
house ; and it is intended to extend it to the rest 
of the building* Though much has been done in 
the way of preservation, and of restoration too, 
we fear that tine spirit in which the Chapter, as a 
body, deal with the old monastic buildings is 
somewhat utilitarian, and that they are collectively 
too much inclined to view the remains of antiquity 
aa a lot of rubbish which militates against the 
convenience of their residences and those of their 
officers and dependants. It is to be feared too that 
this utilitarian spirit may derive some encourage¬ 
ment from the contemplated removal of West- 
minster School from the precincts of the abbey to 
a more rural and retired spot, which would pro¬ 
bably be followed at no distant interval by a 
removal also of some of the most interesting of 
ancient landmarks* 
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OUR SECOND LINE OP DEFENCES, 

NO. It.—FOBTSMOttTH, 

In those glorious old days, still remembered 
with a sigh of regret by a few very elderly gentle¬ 
men of sorting tendencies, when the noble science, 
as its votaries called it, was one of the specialities 
of every English gentleman, from princes of the 
blood to 41 seedy bucks,” it must have been a 
curious study for any one not bitten with the pre¬ 
valent mania to observe the care and pains bestowed 
upon the heroes of the ring, to watch how the 
universal interest concentrated itself for the time 
upon the pair of brawny louts who were getting 
ready to bruise nature's noblest handiwork out of all 
recognisable shape and proportion, how the noble* 
men and the young bloods who led the fashion 
were wont to make up parties, and drive down to 
their man’s training quarters in all aorts of quaint- 
looking vehicles whose bizarre outlines have been 
preserved for us by undying Gilray; how they 
inspected, and overhauled, and cross-examined 
their pet; how they instituted the strictest inqui¬ 
ries into his diet, his clothing, his habits, his indul¬ 
gences ; how they one after another watched their 
opportunity to take his trainer aside, and confiden¬ 
tially direct him to let the Chicken want for 
nothing, and to spare no expense, so that he was 
brought to the scene of his contest 41 as bright as 
a star, and as strong as a lion ; ” how, returning 
to town, each set cracked up its man to the other ; 
how they bragged of the hardness of his thigh 
and the development of his flexor ; and how they 
laid each other swingeing bets on the event. How, 
moreover, the common sort followed, sheep-like, 
in the wake of the young bloods, and in taverns 
and wine-shops, and gambling-houses, and even in 
the rude settl es of country road-side inns, discussed 
after their fashion the news of the animal’s pro¬ 
gress, and laid modest wagers on the man of their 
choice. All this has passed away from among us, 
and we go mad, and speculate, and argue, and 
wager about matters of heavier moment it may be 
—that is, if weight of metal is to kick the beam 
—and the few lingering remnants of the prise 
ring are “ brutal ruffians,” and their fewer patrons 
44 knaves or idiots.” 

But what on earth has all this to do with our 
National Defences, or with Portsmouth? Just 
thus much—that Portsmouth and Cherbourg are, 
for the nonce, our two fighting men—standing 
frowning at each other across those eighty miles 
of Channel that intervene, and ready on small 
provocation to be foul of one another with some¬ 
thing harder, heavier, and infinitely more damag¬ 
ing than the heaviest human fist that ever shot 
straight out from shoulder. The parallel holds 
good throughout; both on the French side and 
our own, there is the same extravagant excitement, 
the same cracking up, the same wagering, and the 
same earnest entreaty that no expense should be 
spared. Even in days when the late Duke of 
Wellington complained that he could not get 
£1000 from Parliament for experiments on which 
we now think nothing of spending £10,000 at a 
time, Portsmouth could always manage to smuggle 
a snug little sum through for itself to be expended 
in strengthening its defences. 

The fact is, there is not only a general feeling— 

—-■■ 


a little undefined, perhaps, but none the weaker 
for that—that the place is of immense national 
importance; but there is, moreover, and this 
especially of late years, a feeling of uneasy jealonfy 
directed across the Channel* and a sort of tacit 
resolution not to allow one man to lose a chance 
of asserting his superiority over the other. So ft 
has happened that the defences of Portsmouth 
have been the work of succeeding ages, expanding 
with the exigencies, intelligence, and the appre¬ 
hensions of the day, and exhibiting rather an 
accumulation of successive distinct devices con¬ 
ceived pro re nttid, than, ae Cherbourg—a larg* 
and comprehensive scheme, imagined and carried 
out on one uniform plan. 

The recognition of the great notional impor¬ 
tance of the position of Portsmouth Harbotur has 
been so general, and it haa received so much dis¬ 
cussion and illustration in the course of the last 
two or three years, at the hands of essayists and 
journalists of all sorts and classes, that everybody 
must be tolerably familiar with those peculiarities 
of its position from which its importance is derived t 
it is nevertheless necessary to a due comprehension 
of the enlarged system of defence now in progress 
of construction, that the salient points of th* 
position should be briefly recalled. 

Looking at a map of the south coast of Eng¬ 
land, it is easy to conceive a time when the Isle of 
Wight formed a promontory jutting out from the 
main land, between Alban's Head and Seise* Bill. 
If some enormous Saurian of the very elder times, 
had, in a fit of extreme rage, or uncontrollable 
hunger, taken a bite at such a promontory ; and, 
not liking the morsel, had returned it a few miles 
from the spot whence he had token his bite, the 
result one can imagine being precisely the appear¬ 
ance which the Isle of Wight and the opposite 
shore mutually present. By the way* there are 
one or two such * l bites,” on a smaller scale in 
ranges of English and Irish mountains, though 
these are generally assigned to an ancient reptile, 
whose portraiture belongs rather to the imagina¬ 
tion of monks, than the researches of science. At 
the bottom of our 41 bite,” lies the deep gulf 
known as Southampton Water, and between it and 
Selsea Bill, a system of bays, peninsula*, ud 
islands, which cut up and intersect the whole of 
the dead level of which that piece of country 
consists. The easternmost of these is Chichester 
Harbour, the next Langston Harbour ; both are 
exceedingly, and we believe increasingly, shallow, 
and at dead low water present nothing but hun¬ 
dreds of acres of mud with some lazy oozy chan¬ 
nels winding in and out in the middle. Between 
the mouth of Langston Harbour, however, and 
Southampton Water, the coast, after advancing 
rather prominently into the sea southward, both 
from east and west, recedes somewhat suddenly 
into a deep bay, at the bottom of which is the 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour, very narrow 
(about 220 yards), and very deep (ten fathoms, 
or sixty feet at low water). The harbour gradu¬ 
ally widens for about a mile and a half north¬ 
ward, with amide water for the largest liue-of- 
battle ships, and then suddenly expands into * 
considerable inland lake, some five miles each way 
in its greatest dimenakrns* presenting at high 
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water a very pleasing effect, but at low water 
differing little from its neighbour of Langston, 
except that its Intersecting channels are deeper. 
Outside the harbour mouth, the continual drainage 
of the harbour through the sluice of its mouth has 
piled up a long shoal, which runs for nearly two 
miles in a south-easterly direction, parallel with 
the eastern coast of the bay, and narrowing the 
navigable channel to about a quarter of a mile i 
from the shore, whilst beyond the head of this 
shoal, which is called the Spit Sand, is the world- | 
famous anchorage of Spit head, effectually sheltered 1 
from every wind that can blow, except that from 
S.E., and which, until the other day, was gene- , 
rally considered a tolerably innocuous quarter on j 
the British coast. To the south and west of Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour lies the huge natural earthwork 
of the Isle of Wight, the whole southern side of 
which, with some exceptions, presents an inocces- ' 
sible rampart of cliff and rock, and the narrow 
channel between the western extremity of which 
and the mainland is still further defended by the 
natural difficulties of an extremely intricate naviga¬ 
tion, and a tremendous current. To the south¬ 
east the anchorage is open—but of this more 
presently. 

This extremely snug position of Portsmouth 
Harbour must have struck our ancestors very 
forcibly. There is not the slightest occasion to 
drag the reader through a tedious historical dis¬ 
quisition on the rise and progress of the place. It 
is merely the recognition of its importance as a 
military and commercial harbour, as well as a 
place of embarkation for the continent that need 
be impressed. When that impression first began 
to prevail is uot material. County historians are 
of course fond of carrying its date back to the 
remotest antiquity that local pride can conceive* 
and without venturing into the mythical regions 
of Lud and " Brute/' will allow no later date to 
the commencement of its importance than the era 
of the Roman rule. A modem French historian 
of Algeria disposes of a grave chronological diffi¬ 
culty in a very pleasant and summary manner by 
assigning to the event in question “uhc ipoque 
ahAolumtitt inconnue,” and it is far more conve¬ 
nient for our present purpose to dispose of the 
earliest rise of the harbour to the post of an 
important sea-port in a similar manner. When* 
ever this event really did take place, the local 
tradition seems reasonable enough, namely, that 
the remains of Porchestcr Castle, with its fine old 
massy towers and keep of evident Norman con¬ 
struction, mark the site of the ancient sea-port, 
in days when there was more water and Jess 
mud in the upper part of the harbour ; but that, 
the one diminishing and the other increasing, the 
eld port was gradually abandoned for one nearer 
the sea—in short, on the site of the present 
Portsmouth. 

The convenience of this port with its roadstead 
as a place of debarkation and embarkation has 
been recognised by all sorts of people, by Saxon 
Porta and Norman Robert, by the Empress Maud 
and Henry IIL, by other Henry*, and Edwards, 
and Richards, by Charles's Duke of Buckingham* 
who here met Felton’s knife as the Rochelle expe¬ 
dition was assembling; and from those days, by all 
Digitized by CjOOQlC 


our statesmen and naval commanders, down to the 
1 rendezvous days of the late war, to the days of 
our own Baltic and Channel fleets; and last, 

, though not least, at any rate in his own opinion, 
to the days of the lately arrived Persian ambas¬ 
sador in our finest transport ship, A correspond¬ 
ing recognition of the necessity for fortitication3 
kept pace with the growing consciousness of the 
importance of the position* The French were not 
idle in evincing a similar appreciation, but in a 
very disagreeable manner, and a raid they made 
on the place in King Edward IIL’s time, and in 
which they burned the town and shipping, though 
visited by a mettlesome retaliation on the part of 
the townspeople themselves, who a short time 
after played a return match in the mouth of the 
Seine, and brought off “a great booty of wine, 1 * 
seems, nevertheless, to have set subsequent 
monarch* thinking of the wisdom of some regular 
system of fortifications. What Edward IV* began 
in this way was carried on by subsequent sove¬ 
reigns, though for a very long time little seems to 
have been thought of but the merest obvious 
protection of the narrow gut which forms the 
entrance to the harbour. In old John Lelaud's 
time, there was, “ at this point of the Haven,” 
(still called 11 the Foiot,^ by the way), fi a great 
round tourre, 1 * which* with the view of enabling 
us accurately to estimate its dimensions, he adds 
is “almost doble in quantitie and strenkith to 
that that is on the west side of the haven right 
agayn, ,f (now Block House Fort), “and here is a 
mighty chayne of yren to draw from toure to 
tours, 11 Queen Bess showed her wisdom in think* 
lug the fortifications worth very considerable 
outlay, so did the advisers of the Memo Monarch, 
os well as his contrast, phlegmatic, calculating 
William of Orange. 

In short, one may say that from Henry VUl/a 
time down to our own days, scarce any govern* 
ment has failed to contribute something to the 
strengthening of the national stronghold. 

After all these years of care and pains bestowed 
on 14 the defence of Portsmouth dockyard and 
harbour, os also the fine roadstead at Spithead, 
against attack or occupation by an enemy,” an 
object which “ has ever been considered of primary 
importance,” it is rather mortifying to find that 
as regards an attack from seaward, “ it is evident 
that the existing defences would not suffice to 
protect either the dockyard or the anchorage 
against attack by an enemy's fleet in the present 
day, 31 and that as for os a land attack is concerned, 
“ the lines have long been considered a most 
inefficient protection ; ” mortifying in truth, but 
the secret is easily discovered. It is the same os 
has been hinted at in the first paper on this sub¬ 
ject in connection with the fortiti cations at Sheer¬ 
ness and Chatham. Steam and rifled cannon, and 
' iron-cased ships, have revolutionised warfare in 
! many of its leading principles. In old days, no 
! one dreamt of opening fire on a fortress at a greater 
| distance than 1000 yards ; the new works recom¬ 
mended in 1325, and in part completed, were con¬ 
sidered to have provided amply for the improve¬ 
ments in modem artillery, by extending the works 
of defence to a distance of 4000 yards; sad these 
works are not nearly finished when, os hoa been 
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before noticed, modem progress doubles that dis¬ 
tance ; nay, Sir W. Armstrong deposes, that “ for 
special service, guns might be constructed to give 
a range of six miles, or perhaps more," and the 
committee, on the effect of the new rified-cannon 
on fortifications, inform us that it will now be 

necessary that an enemy be kept at a distance 
of 9000 yards ,* or five miles,” and that thus a 
place situated on a flat, or surrounded by heights 
that look into it from that distance, would require 
a contour of outworks upwards of thirty miles in 
extent” 

There is another point to be borne in mind in 
considering the effect of the modern method of 
warfare, at least as far as a sea attack is eon* 
cerncd, Our heaviest ordnance are placed, and 
with reason, on gunboats. A very few of these, 
armed with a couple of the new rified*cannon each, 
and firing conical shell, would be sufficient to set 
p bee Ibut-note to fittvtoiia urticlfl, p, 5H. 


all Portsmouth dockyard in a blaze at a diatan**? 
of four miles, whilst at that distance each gun- 


! 


boat presents but a tiny mark for the batteries on 
shore. Nor is this all The plan of action with 
gunboats is—as at Sweaborg—to keep constantly 
in motion, generally circling round and round, 
easing for a moment as the gun is ready, deliver¬ 
ing fire, and then steaming on again during the 
reloading. To hit so small an object under such 
circumstances is, as has been olserved, extremely 
difficult. No wonder that Sir Wm. Armstrong 


considers that “at 4000 yards a gunboat vould 


be practically safe*” 

The principle of modem defences, therefore, ii 
necessarily no longer a complete enceinte, as in 
old days, by which the place to be protected wm 
surrounded by a cunningly devised system of ram¬ 
parts and ditches, ao arranged as that the various 
parts mutually supported each other; or rather, it i* 


not only this, for the old ramparts are still good for 



close fighting, but it consists principally in push- detached forts, with which in our engraving the 
ing forward to a sufficient distance, in advance of country round Portsmouth appears dotted ; whilst 
the place to be defended, a series of detached forts, with such a comprehension, the system becomes 
or “ out-works, 11 as they are called, so arranged the simplest tiling in the world, 
as at once to be each a little fortress in itself, and A land attack on Portsmouth would be made 

at the same time assist its neighbours on both cither from the west or from the north ; the first, 

sides with that most terrible of all artillery appli- by an enemy who hail landed somewhere west of 
anccs—a cross-fire. Through a well arranged the Needles, for, as we shall presently ace* the 
cordon of such works, it w ould he impossible, or passage of tlie western entrance of the Solent by a 
nearly so, for an enemy to push his way on land, force of troops and artillery sufficient to effect a 
at least without first reducing them ; and whether lauding Iwtwcen Southampton Water and Stoker's 
at land or sea, even a successful dash through Bay, may be looked U]>on as an improbability, 
them, without reducing them, would leave the nearly amounting to an impossibility ; the other, 
advancing force open to attack in the rear. In by an enemy who had landed either on that spet 
some cases, as we shall see presently, it is deemed or eastward of Langston Harbour, with a view or 
advisable to connect these detached works by lines f marching on Loudon, and who should either 
but the principle remains the same. attack Portsmouth as hia first step, or detach a 

It has been necessary to explain at length this portion of his army to destroy it, whilst his main 

principle of modem fortification, because, without l>ody kept our force in the field in cheek, 

some comprehension of it, it would be difficult to ' The advance from the westward would meet 
understand the full object of the atwn-ond-hcnUy with the triple line of defence presented by (l*) 
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the chain of outlying forte {K K t &o.), which Are 
p oft ted from four to four and a half miles in front 
of the lines at Gosport, (2°) the inner line of work* 
(J J, Ac,) lying about two miles in front of the 
lines, and which are to be connected by regular lines, 
and (3“) the old Gosport lines themselves, which, 
though utterly inefficient as a protection against 
bombardment, would bo nevertheless of use in 
repelling an attempt at capture. Tho distances 
between the forts which are to compose the outer¬ 
most line of defence are euck as to give full play 
to the principle of cross-firing those between the 
forts of the second line are still less, enabling these 
latter to be all brought into play at once. 

But the attack from which most danger seems 
to be apprehended is that from the ridge of hill 
lying northward of Porte mouth, and known as 
Portedown Hill. We are told that “no position 
could be more favourable for effecting 11 the bom* 
bard merit of the dockyard, “ The distance varies 
from 6000 to BOUO yards ; the naval establishments 
and ships in the harbour are in full view, and 
could be destroyed by an enemy who should suc¬ 
ceed in establishing himself there for a short time.” 
There was no hope of doing anything with this 
ridge by halves, and the bold expedient has there¬ 
fore been hit u]wn of fortifying the whole of it 
from one end to the other (six miles in length). 
The summit of the ridga, therefore, is to be occu* 
pied by four large forts, and three smaller ones 
(L L» Ac.) A rampart and ditch is to connect 
them, and be continued at each end down to the 
shores of Portsmouth and Langston harbours, and 
works in advance of these flank lines (L L) are 
still further to cover the approach. 

This forms the first or outlying line of defence, 
And it should be added that the formation of 
Portedown Hill* which is entirely composed of 
chalk, and the peculiar character of the ridge 
which forms its summit, which is nearly a level 
expanse of open down* are both peculiarly favour¬ 
able to the construction of extensive military 
works. The chalk is easily cut into the requisite 
ramparts and ditches, whilst the open nature of 
the ground, visible along its whole length by every 
part, affords the greatest facilities for communica¬ 
tion ; and, though Sir J. Burgoyne points out that 
such lines would require an army for their de¬ 
fence, it must be recollected at the same time that 
an army would be, by parity of reasoning, needed 
for this attack—-a huge one, indeed, if the attack 
is to take place simultaneously along their whole 
extent. If, as is more probable, it were given at 
but one or two points, the circumstances already 
pointed out render concentration of the defending 
force comparatively easy. 

The line of works on Portsdown Hill then forms, 
with its two flanks, the first and most important 
line of defence on the north. But, as on the western 
or Gosport side, there are two other lines within 
this. The first consists of the Hilsta lines (M). 
It will be observed that* Portsmouth is built on 
the south-western corner of an island colled Fort- 

* It, will be wall lo \wnr ill mi ml that thnm^nmit this 
paper Porta id nut la and Purtsua h»vu been in variably men¬ 
tioned under the firNt nsriu only, For all pur] joses vf it, 
they are but one town, And when the * Iteration* &hall haso 
been made iu their fort ifi cut iuiiA, will bo actually ou« tis 
well. 


1 sea Island, which is separated from the mainland 
. by a narrow channel called Hike a Channel* con¬ 
necting Portsmouth and Langston harbours. The 
only roods to Porta mouth—a coach road* and the 
London and South Coast Railway—necessarily 
1 cross the Hxlsea Channel ; in fact, in this direction 
only is there any land access to Portsmouth at all 
Along the whole of this northern end of Portsea 
Island runs a chain of works through which Loth 
roads pass, and which are capable of offering a 
: formidable check to an advancing force. Hilsea 
lines, then, form the second line of defence on the 
; northern side. The third is presented by the old | 
Portsmouth lines themselves* which, like their 
brethren round Gosport, though inefficient to pro¬ 
tect the dockyard from bombardment, are so far 
of material use in protecting the place from cap¬ 
ture, that, if manned by an ordinarily sufficient , 
garrison, they could uot be taken without a regu¬ 
lar siege. 

Let ua next turn our attention seaward, and con¬ 
sider the nature of the defences provided against 
au attack from that quarter, either on the dock¬ 
yard by bombardment, or on Portsmouth altogether 
by capture, or on the roadstead at 8pithead by a 
dashing cutting-out expedition ; and of these three, 
let it be mentioned in passing, that the thud 
appears to have been thought worthy of much 
careful consideration. It is pointed out that ** in 
all former ware Spithead bos been used as a per¬ 
fectly secure rendezvous for a fleet; that receiving 
ships* sheer hulks, and many other appliance* for 
refit, have been stationed there; extensive repairs 
by shipwrights, artificer®, and rigger®, have been 
carried on there, and no ships used ever to be 
allowed to proceed into harbour, merely for vic¬ 
tualling and watering, or completing the ordinary 
supplies of stores and ammunition, and that all 
these operations will still require to be performed 
at Spithead, in addition to coaling, w hich will 
henceforth be not less important" We are re¬ 
minded that “convoys of mere than a hundred 
sail of merchant vessels at a time have been assem¬ 
bled at Spithead ; ” and then the difficulty of 
stopping 41 by any practicable amount of fire from 
batteries” the passage of swift steamships dashing 
post at full speed, is much insisted on, and thv 
object of the defensive works in progress or recom¬ 
mended seems to be not eo much to prevent an 
enemy’s eruizers from making a swoop on Spit* 
head altogether, ns to make the place too hot for 
them when there. 

A sea attack must come either from the west¬ 
ward, by way of the Needles and the Solent of 
from the south-east ward. It would almost require 
a separate article to give any adequate idea of the 
defences of the Needles passage, existing, in pro¬ 
gress, or about to be constructed. Its natural 
features have been already alluded to. To these 
must be added the combined cross and raking tires 
of extensive batteries at Hurst Castle* on the 
north, and of no less than six others, lying along 
the shore, or perched on the cliffs for five miles pc 
the south. A strong boom is also to bo placed, 
in war time, across the narrowest port of the 
channel, and under the guns of Ruret Castle ; and 
it seems to be considered tolerably certain that no 
enemy would risk the natural difficulties of ihf ■ 
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passage, and the damage which must be inflicted 
in running the gauntlet of so formidable a chain of 
forte, for the mere sake of scrambling up to Spit- 
head by the Solent, only to find himself, when 
there, involved in the same kind of difficulties 
from the cross-fire of sea and land forte* which are 
next to be described. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider the 
nature of the sea defences at and around Spit* 
head, it will be necessary first of all to take a 
glance at the map of the sea's bottom, between 
he mainland and the Wight. The Spit Sand has 
Iready been described. Its outlines, as well as 
hose of the other shoals about to be mentioned, 
re denoted in our engraving by dotted lines. To 
is eastward of the Spit, there stretches down 
‘Uthward, to a distance of three miles from 
mthsea Castle* another large shoal called the 
orse Sand, with a pendant going off called 
e Horse Tail ; and though vessels of light draught 
n—especially at high water-pass across the 
id, yet the regular channel, and the only one 
’ all large ships, lies south of the sand, and of 
t five black buoys which mark the edge of the 
euo&l. This gets rid at once for all purposes of 
practical navigation of some three good miles of 
the space in question—but this is not all Ftom 
the opposite shore of the Isle of Wight* a little 
east of Hyde, a third shoal, called No Man's 
Land, protrudes itself nearly two miles from shore 
in a north-easterly direction towards the Horse, 
its limit marked by a white buoy, distant a little 
over a mile from the westernmost of the five 
which mark the Horse, &c. 

Through the channel between these five black 
buoys and one white, every ship of any size must 
pass* in order to get to Spithead or Portsmouth, 
and when in the centre of its narrowest part would 
find the head of the Horse Sand about half-a-mile 
on its right, No Man's Land about the same dis¬ 
tance to the left, and the head of the Spit two 
miles in front. It should be added, that about 
three miles further westward, and in mid-channel 
between Ryde and Gillkicker Point (H), lies 
another shoal, called Sturbridge. 

The scheme of defence now being put in force 
involves the erection on No Man's Land, the 
Horse Sand, and Sturbridge, of three large forts ; 
and on the Spit Sand and on the Horse, halfway 
between the large work and the mainland, of two 
smaller forts, whilst on shore a string of forte, 
called Cumberland (N), Eastney (0), and Lump's 
Forts (P) t and Southsea Castle (Q), combine with 
Point Battery (E), and the southern face of Ports¬ 
mouth Lines in guarding the eastern approaches 
to the harbour, the protection of the western 
being provided for by Block House Fort (F), Fort 
Monkton (G), and batteries on Gillkicker Point 
(H), connected by works with the chain of forts 
west of Goeportp already described. Let us next 
proceed to consider what obstacles an attack by 
sea, from the most likely quarter, S.E,, would 
have to encounter, from this system of defences. 
We will, as in the case of the Thames and Sheer- 
ness* imagine ourselves on board one of the attack¬ 
ing squadron. Our course lies past the Warner 
Light, shown in the right-hand lower comer of 
the engraving, oiir guiding marks being the odd¬ 


looking sea mark called the KiekergilL seen on 
| shore abreast of the middle of Stokes Bay (I), as 
! observed over Monkton Fort and the works hard by 
! (H). Without taking much notice of the fact, that 
before we arrived at the Warner, we should have 
exposed ourselves to the fire of both Nettlestone 
■ Battery (Y), and another a mile to the southward, 
at St. Helen’s Point, but at a two mile range, 
we should, very soon after passing the Light ship, 
find ourselves in a position of which the diagram 
will give the beat idea, whilst it at the same 



time will serve to elucidate the system of cross 
firing already treated of. On our right we should 
find the Horse Hand Fort, opening on us from two 
of its flanks at once—wo are assuming that the 
number of guns to be mounted on each of the 
throe batteries we are now considering, will be, 
as set down in the Commissioners' Report, 120— 
and we are assuming that Captain Sullivan’s plan 
will be adhered to in principle, and that these 
guns will consequently be mounted in caseinated 
batteries of three tiers with [guns and] mortars on 
the roof, and we are further assuming that the 
gallant captain's suggestion will be also attended 
to in determining the shape of the forts, and that 
they will be polygonal. From the Commissioner ! 
plan we gather that they will be heptagonal: this 
will give us about 17 guns to each face. Now, as 
this construction will always enable two faces at 
least at a time to bear on any one object, it follows 
that the Horse Sand Battery will open on us with 
the fire of no less than four-and-thirty guns of 
heavy calibre, whilst at the same moment the No 
Man’s Land Fort (U) would pour in a similar 
fire on our left, and, as we proceeded, the Spit 
Fort (T) would meet us with a raking fire of the 
same number of guns—nor would our pushing on 
hriskly with all aid of sails, steam, and tide, avail 
us much, for as we close one face of the forts we 
merely open a fresh one, whilst the mortars from 
the roof would all the while be shelling ua with a 
murderous vertical fire, the moat dangerous of ^ 
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for shipping—upwards of 100 heavy guns concen¬ 
trating their fire on ns at distances varying from 
two miles to half a-mlie, to say nothing of the 
mortars! If onr force consists of gunboats of 
light draught, and we try to push in at high water 
between the Horse Sand Fort and the Interme¬ 
diate, * we find ourselves in a precisely similar 
triangular snarl with these two forts, and that on 
the Spit. If we run round the back of the Inter¬ 
mediate, ail four forts on the shore, Cumberland 
(N), Eastney (O), Lumps (P), and Southsca (Q), 
open on us, besides the Intermediate, whilst the 
inevitable Spit still rakes us in front If we push 
for Langston Harbour, in hopes of doing some i 
mischief from thence, we must run the gauntlet 
of Cumberland Fort at less than 400 yards range, 
at which distance a single OS pound shot may sink 
us, whilst, even if we succeeded in forcing the 
entrance, the guns of the name fort will continue 
to rake ua as we lie ; and, finally, if we try to 
carry our light-draught vessels round the back of 
No Alan's Land Fort, between that and the shore 
of the Ule of Wight, Nettlestone Point (Y) and i 
Ajipley House (X) Batteries will again combine j 
with No Man’s Land Fort, to place ua in our 
triangular difficulty, whilst the fort on the Stur- 
bridge shoal will supply the place of the Spit in 
treating us to a raking fire ahead. 

Of course, any attempt to force the entrance of 
the liarbour involves us in running the gauntlet 
between the fort on the Spit Sand and Southsea 
Castle, distant just half-a-mile from each other, 
w hilst the w hole of our passage down the narrow 
channel, which leads to the mouth of the harbour, 
must be effected under a perfect storm of shot and 
shell from the southern portion of the Portsmouth 
lines, as well as from Point Battery, Block House 
Fart, Fort Monckton, and such guua both of the 
Spit Sand fort and Soutliseu as bear towards the 
harbour, and in the very thickest of this fire we j 
should find ourselves brought up by a chain across j 
the harbour mouth, which bad been quietly re- | 
posing nt the bottom like its more delicate neigh- 1 
boors belonging to the floating bridge* but was ; 
hauled up by capstans cm each side as soon as we 
were descried in the ofiing. This is the legitimate 
successor of old Leland's “ mighty chayne only, 
no doubt, as much mightier a piece of iron work 
than his, os the forge-house at the Dockyard 
surpasses the smith's shop of his days. 

Here, then, we have as on both land faces the 
triple line of defences. First, the outlying works, 
represented by the forts on tlio sands; next, the 
second line, consisting of the shore forts; and, 
lastly, the combination effected by the Portsmouth 
lines, Point Battery, and Block House Fort. 

The possibility of an enemy landing on the Isle 
of Wight, as a preliminary step to an attack on 
Portsmouth, lm received careful consideration ; 
but it would be impossible within the limits of ! 
this patwr to follow the Commissioners round the 
hack of the island, and point out, even hurriedly, 
the details of the ay stem of defence recommended. 
It must suffice to say, briefly t that every available 


* Time isos much talk about. eSoaiuf this ititoivul by a 
pcrmunuit bdrrkf, siinaLu - to thut lx; Mi id CroiLstadt, but 
iltu iik-fi appear■ Lu havt: been fl-Uiudoutd fur aevend weighty 

rfctMJtis. 


spot for a landing is to be fortified hy works x»vsv 
or low extensive, according to the aize of the 
ing and the nature of the facilities afforded. 

There are two points in connection with these 
systems of defences, on which it i* hardly oer 
province here to touch ; one is the time their con¬ 
struction will occupy, the other the exi^Jise 
involved. As regards the first, ground has already 
been broken on Fortsdown Hill* and a great por¬ 
tion of the second cordon of defence is actually 
completed. The forts on the shoals, however* 
must be a work of time ; piles have to be driver 
first, in spots where, at e very high tide* there is men 
than twenty feet of water, and where occasionally 
there is a very troublesome jerking sea ; and on these 
have to be erected massive granite forU, strong 
enough to cariy each 120 guns of heavy calibre, to 
say nothing of mortars which by themselves reqaire 
beds of extraordinary strength and solidity. A* 
to the expense, we must hand the discussion of 
that matter over to the eloquent tongue of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The estimate for 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight is put down at 
2,400,000/. But what's in an estimate ? 




